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LEADING CHOICE . 


of leading Jirms for 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 


A GENCRAL MOTORS VAWE 


t ge | n Ss po rta TL re) n fy e j ci One of the best compliments that can 


possibly be paid a commercial car or 
truck—is to have leading business firms 
buy it—and come back for more! 


Chevrolet proudly acknowledges a great 
many of these compliments. Because 
Chevrolet cars and trucks are now 
serving over 400 of America’s best 
known, most highly respected business 
firms. 


Not only The Borden Company, but 
prominent national firms in every field 
of business use the Chevrolet truck— 
and like it. First, because Chevrolet 
is such a rugged, well-built product; 
it has the strength and toughness to 
take unlimited punishment and come 
back for more. Second, Chevrolet is 
the lowest priced truck with that 
unexcelled combination of ‘‘SIX cylin- 
ders! Overhead Valves!’’ —for maxi- 
mum power — at minimum expense for 
operation and upkeep. Finally, the 
records of companies who keep close 
track of costs, prove that less money is 
needed to run a Chevrolet. Less for gas. 
Less for oil. Less for maintenance and 
repairs. You can’t beat a Chevrolet 














—for economical transportation. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CHEVROLET 


PASSENGER CARS 
SR AND TRUCKS 


Illustrated above is the Chevrolet 157” Stake Truck, $715. Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440. Chevrolet passenger cars are 
priced as low as $445. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan, Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 
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‘Thaw ahah tM Whey: 


The 1933 Frigidaires gain overwhelming public 
approval ... previous sales records have been 
shattered ... Frigidaire leadershi p more firmly 


established than ever 
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“SS THE NEW 
STANDARD THE NEW 
SERIES SUPER SERIES 
ut FRIGIDAIRE FRIGIDAIRE 
Uses less current Six de luxe models. 
Id pe - goes pe gg F ow “—- 
ampbulb. New wit fetime Por- 
— Dulux finish with celain inside and 
stainless porcelain out. Interior light. 
let interior. Automatic Automatic defrost- 
defrosting. Auto- ing. Automatic ice 
t: matic ice tray re- tray release. Mov- 
, lease. Cold storage able shelves. Dou- 
to space. One-fourth ble Hydrator ca- 
more food space. pacity. New low 
ne A Winner. prices. A Winner. 
is 


- This has been another year of triumph for | overwhelming popularity. And the 1933 Frigid- 


we Frigidaire. The 1933 Frigidaires have taken the aires are distinctive — the finest ever built. ¢ The 

~ country by storm. ¢ Month after month, the people appreciate Frigidaire quality and value. 

“ world’s largest refrigerator factory operated at This has been true in the past. It is true ' 
- top speed to keep pace with the flood of orders today. It will be true in the future. ¢ Frigidaire 

is that swept in from all parts of the country. Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors Cor- 

aS. ¢ Refrigerators must be distinctive to win such poration, Dayton, Ohio. 

nd 
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spent years perfecting it. The new crisp and garden fresh. This year your Frigidaire begins normal oper- 
rigidaire uses less currentthan one Frigidaire bas doubled the Hydra- ation again. Nothing to remember. 
-H ordinary lamp bulb. A Winner. tor capacity. A Winner. Nothing to forget. A Winner. 









You don’t have to pull and tug to get ice 
trays out of the new Frigidaire. Every tray bas 
a patented device that automatically releases the 
tray at the touch of a finger. A Winner. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Faith can bring victory. Fear can 
bring only failure. 


A Fall rise can be achieved. 


One-third of our idle are back to 
work. Inspiring! 


Your dollar is unlikely to buy as 
much later. 


Things are being used up. 


If banks won't lend, the Govern- 
ment will. 


The Securities Act is paralyzing 
action. 


Shirk—and sink. 


Underwriters at the moment are 
underdogs. 


Steel rail makers would rather deal 
with railroads than with Washington. 


Japan seems riding for a fall. 


Self-preservation to-day calls for 
unselfishness. 


Many bonds selling at half-price 
look low-priced. 


Britain is coming back. 


The Federal Reserve has more 
gold than ever before. Reassuring. 


“Nation Has One Auto To Every 
Five Persons.” That doesn’t spell 
poverty. 


Socialists should be happy these 
days. 


Racketeering is at last on the run. 


We have lost nothing but our 
nerve. That we can--and should— 
regaim. 
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BUSINESS TIPS ON 
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BUSINESS AMERICA” prrirR 


FORBES 


AND 


FOSTER 


For Sale: A Gold Mine at $6.00 


A gold mine of common sense—of inspiration—of practical, money-making ideas! 


A gold mine containing precious nuggets from the brains of such people as B. C. Forses (Keys to Success) ; 
John Moody (Profitable Investing); James Rand, Jr. (Assuring Business Profits); Homer J. Buckley (The Science 
of Marketing by Mail); Joseph French Johnson (Organized Business Knowledge) ; Roger W. Babson (Business Fun- 


damentals) ; William R. Bassett (Taking the Guesswork Out of Business) ; 


O. D. Foster (Automotive Giants of 


America, with B. C. Forbes); Herbert N. Casson (Tips on Selling and Tips on Finance); Thomas Dreier (Busi- 
ness Maxims, with B. C. Forbes); Elwood Lloyd, IV (How to Finance Home Life). 


A gold mine consisting of 12 volumes, handsomely bound in red cloth, gold stamped, containing more than 2500 


pages. 


It is called FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, and more than 70,000 FORBES readers have bought it. Two years 


ago you could not have bought it for $24.00! 


only 41 sets are left—and that will be the end of this astonishing bargain! 
Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY answers: 


Why does one man Succeed while others 
Fail? 

What are the Laws for Success? 

What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 

How can you raise Capital? 

How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Sales- 
men? 

How to fix Sales territories? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you know your Product? 

Do you dramatize your Sales? 

What is a Sales Manager? 

Do you take “No” for a final answer? 

Why does Selling cost more than it shouid? 


Bow can ne find be | Real Cost per Sale? 
Are your Prices rig! ht? 

What makes a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 

How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

How can you speed slow Payers? 

How can you collect and keep Good Will? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by 
Mail? 

Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 

How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


But times have changed and now you may have it at $6.00! But 


How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropria- 
tion ¢ 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

How to select Investments? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What should be your investment policy? 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 

Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 
reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. 


many situations. But you must do the doing! 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: 
Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. 


sent at once. 
will be refunded without argument. 


They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 


Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 
Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 41 Sets are left! So if you delay, you take the risk! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THIS ORDER CAN BE FILLED ONLY IF ANY 
SETS ARE LEFT WHEN IT REACHES US. 


[] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 


enclosed. 


If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


[] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 


nothing. 





(No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 
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| QUILK ALTION 
DEMANDS 














T THE throttle of a modern locomotive or a 

modern business, quick, decisive action de- 
mands FACTS. The signals must be speedily set 
and clearly visible. International Electric Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines provide the 
facts which are so essential to business progress. 
They offer detailed figures to the men in control 
—with absolute accuracy and maximum speed. 
You require, for example, your total car loadings 
for the past three months. An _ International 
Electric Sorting Machine begins to click ....a 


—) 
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brief instance of the control obtainable through 
the International Method of Punched Card Ac- 
counting. Railroads, Insurance Companies, De- 
partment Stores and thousands of other businesses 
are finding the speed and accuracy of International 
Business Machines of inestimable value. Today, 
time recording, tabulating and weighing devices 
bearing the International trademark are saving 
time, money and materials for government and 
business in seventy-nine countries throughout 
the world. 





tabulator is set in motion . . . . adding figures 
. «.. printing totals. In a matter of minutes, 
the facts, in neatly printed form, are placed 
before you. Fast? Yes, certainly, but only a 





New illustrated booklet, Modern Methods for 
Modern Business Needs, gives detailed information 
about International Business Machines. Free copy 
mailed on request. 








IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 


inspect the complete line of International Business Machines—in action 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES & 





GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 


e 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


on a4 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
® ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


OCTOBER 15, 


FACT and 


By THE 


Visions HAVE faith enough—perhaps you 
of Things would say I am foolish enough— 
Still to believe that these things will yet be 
To Be witnessed in America: ; 


Greater and better prosperity than 

ever before enjoyed. 

More jobs than workers. 

Unprecedented wages for unprecedentedly short hours. 

Agricultural prosperity unmatched in our history. 

Advances in many securities surpassing even the boom 
figures of 1929. 

Our railroads swamped with freight. 

Factories unable to cope with orders. 

Construction on an unparalleled scale. 

Foreign trade dwarfing anything experienced in the 
past. 

Savings deposits double and treble those of to-day. 

America occupying a place in the world infinitely 
greater than heretofore. 

The birth and expansion of new industries eclipsing 
even the automobile’s record. 

Profit-sharing plans which will make millions well-to- 
do, even rich. 

Real estate values, especially in busy centers, transcend- 
ing all past peaks. 

Flying as common as motoring is now. 

Trains as fast as the airplane of to-day. 

The average American working in an air-conditioned 
ofice or factory and living in an air-conditioned home. 

Television in more homes than the radio has yet reached. 

The elimination of racketeering and drastic reduction 
of crime. 

The lightening of human toil, through science and in- 
vention, on a scale beyond all present conception. 

Higher education available for almost all. 

A standard of living higher than any now imagined. 

God speed the day! 


Manufacturers HE camel that proverbially got 
To Have its nose under the tent finally 
Production forced in its whole body. Is official- 
Regulated? dom in this country, having obtained 


certain regulatory powers, going to 
‘xercise absolute dictatorial powers over every manufac- 
turer in the land? A lower court in California has de- 
‘reed that the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
las the right to tell a manufacturer how many peaches 


COMMENT 


EDITOR 


he may can and what he can’t can. Should the Supreme 
Court uphold this decision, there will be no limit to NRA’s 
liberty to treat manufacturers exactly as it pleases. 
And this is America! Is the America of our forefathers 
to pass into history? Is our boasted liberty doomed? Is 
Fascism to supplant freedom? 
Must such a price be paid? 


Aviators try to rise above fogs and clouds. You? 


NION labor leaders should note 

President Roosevelt’s warning 
against rocking the boat at this crucial 
time. A few employers should also 
heed the President’s admonition. This 
is no time for recklessly pursuing self-aggrandizement. 
Our recovery structure is not yet sufficiently invulnerable 
to withstand vicious attacks. There is still supreme need 
for all classes working together patriotically. 

Labor has achieved so worthy a record all through the 
gruelling depression that it would be doubly tragic were 
it to run wild now. The wording of the National Re- 
covery Act shows very clearly that it was not the intent 
of legislators to put into labor’s hands a weapon to bring 
about a “closed America” regardless of consequences. It 
may be natural for professional labor leaders to be tempted 
to force their will upon the nation; but is it wise? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt makes it plain that he does not think so— 
and assuredly he cannot be accused of being an enemy of 
labor. 

In my opinion, labor strife and strikes have been more 
responsible than any other thing for checking the revival 
which was sturdily under way before strikes became 
rife. Let labor troubles subside, and there is every pros- 
pect that the march towards prosperity will be resumed. 
If not, not. 

It will avail unionized labor nothing ‘to terrorize and 
boss American industry if the result is wholesale closing 
of labor-giving plants. The immediate ambition of all 
must be to get things going vigorously. After that, it 
will be in order for labor leaders to agitate for further 
concessions. 


Union Leaders 
Should Note 
President’s 
Warning 


A short work-week doesn’t make for individual long- 
range success. 








A. P. Giannini 


P. H. Johnston H. O. Caster 


ROM lighting the street lamps of his native village, 

Labanon, Ky., at 75 cents a week, to be headman 
of New York’s most powerful banking body, the Clear- 
ing House Association, is the typical American rise 
achieved by Percy H. Johnston. 

This is a quickly-moving country. Although he became 
president of the Chemical Bank of New York only thir- 
teen years ago, he is already the senior president, in point 
of service, among all the New York Clearing House 
banks. 

Percy Johnston is not the type of bank president pic- 
tured in novels and drawn by comic-strip artists—the silk- 
hatted, frock-coated, amply-paunched, dignified, icy-eyed 
magnate. When he was rapidly climbing the lower rungs 
of the banking ladder in Louisville, another banker asked 
a tobacco-chewing farmer why Percy Johnston was so 
extraordinarily popular. “I suppose,” replied the rustic, 
“it’s because he is so durned common.” 

Success has not turned Percy Johnston’s head nor 
turned his innate democracy into studied aloofness. Much 
more than most metropolitan bank dignitaries, he has 
succeeded in maintaining his boyishness, his approachable- 
ness, his sympathetic understanding of ordinary folks, his 
companionableness. 

But he works! Make no mistake about that. No escala- 
tor has carried him to the top. Sweat, study, industrious- 
ness, love of his job have been mainly responsible for 
bringing to him greater and greater responsibilities. 


A P. GIANNINI, two-fisted Californian banker, who 
e has won for himself a seat on the dignified National 
City Bank of New York directorate, is astounding New 
York old-school bankers by thunderingly declaring that 
he favors experimenting by the Federal Government with 
the guarantee of bank deposits. 

“If it does nothing more than do away with our forty- 
nine different varieties of banking laws and gives this 
country one national bank system, it will have proved 
well worthwhile,” Mr. Giannini forcefully impressed upon 
me the other day while in New York attending a City 
Bank session. 

Another newcomer to the City Bank’s board is Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s chief lawyer, John Francis Ney- 
lan of San Francisco. This also is illustrative of the new 
day that has dawned bankingwise. 
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HE new president of the American Gas Association, 

H. O. Caster, combines a sense of humor with ability 
and diversified experience. Like Percy Johnston, he jg 
“durned” human. 

Now high up in Henry L. Doherty & Company, he has 
been a Kansas school superintendent, a Middle-Westerp 
lawyer and a Public Service Commission attorney. 

A revealing glimpse: When an associate asked him 
how it came about that everybody called him “Judge,” 
he smilingly replied: “Every lawyer in the West is called 
Judge. My only regret is that I was never an auctioneer 
so that I could have commanded the title ‘Colonel.’ ” 

The personification of modesty, he recently told an 
ambitious young man who applied to him for advice: 
‘Do your job the best you know how, but don’t go around 
blowing your own horn. If you are really better than 
ordinary, others will discover it without your having to 
tell them.” 


Storms make us appreciate calm. 


EVERAL employers have ex- 


Employers 

Should Not pressed alarm over the National 
Hesitate to Labor Board’s conception of its func- 
Speak Out tions, as revealed in our last issue. 


They emphasize that the Board has 
no authority whatsoever to interpret the National Recov- 
ery Act or to enforce any of its decisions. They complain 
that the Board, in its statements to ForBEs, revealed ab- 
normal bias in favor of unionized labor. They emphasize 
that no professional labor agitator has any more right to 
enter their plants than a pedler would have, that it is 
entirely for an employer to say who may or may not 
enter his premises. They contend that the conception 
presented of the Labor Board’s powers is calculated to 
create a wrong and mischievous conception among em- 
ployees and to excite unwarranted alarm among plant 
managers. 

The article plainly stated that the picture given was one 
drawn by the Labor Board. Also, this clear-cut statement 
was made by the writer of the article: 

The courts and the courts alone can give a legal and 
binding interpretation of the Act. 

When protesting industrial executives were asked to 
give their interpretation of the situation, they threw up 
their hands in horror. “Do you think we want to incur 
the illwill of the Labor Board or the NRA or any other 
officials?” they exclaimed. Here is a sentence from one 
communication: “One feels that he can only express him- 
self only in a most confidential way to his most intimate 
friends, because if one said anything for publication he 
would be regarded as lacking patriotism.” 

Have you noticed any hesitancy by labor leaders to ex- 
press themselves? My advice to employers is to take a 
leaf out of labor’s book. and speak out sincerely, frankly. 
Washington hasn’t—at least not yet—classified free speech 
as a capital crime. Employers should not invite the render- 
ing of decisions against them by offering no defense. 


Satisfaction begets stagnation. 
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The Future of General Motors 


stern A. P. Sloan, Jr., Gives His Views 
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MILLIONS OF 


A picture of the General Motors Cor- SALES —INCOME—DIVIDENDS 
poration of to-day and a size-up of 


d ani its future is here presented, supple- 


vice: menting the description of its earlier Net Sales 
‘ound @ history given in our last two tssues. Net Income available for Dividends 
than 


Dividends on Common Stock 


we ( ENERAL MOTORS this year 


is selling slightly better than 
two of every five cars bought 
in this country, the highest ratio ever 
attained with all manufacturers in 
production. 
The Corporation owns cash and 
other current assets of fully $330,- 
€x- @ 000,000, an increase of $50,000,000 
ional @ since the end of last year. 
f unc- It has an earned surplus exceeding 


$260,000,000, and total assets of 


Since 1909 its net sales have ex- 


ceedéd $12,500,000,000; its net in- 








ssue. 
has eo ae d h come available for dividends has to- 
‘aiid, t is distributing dividends at the talled no less than $1,685,000,000, 
plain and it has = = me - 
1 ab- | Tacos ons OVERSEAS SALES sete) 990,000—yet has ae 
asize business, from income, more than 
ht to and Trucks |_ $482,000,000. 
it is It is the only company in the 
“a we world that offers “a car for every: 
purse,” from $445 to $10,600. 
ros vot One of its cars alone, Chevrolet, 
d to | 80 outsells the total production of any 
em- BH | 60 sah soars aas 60 other manufacturer. 
ylant sf ie In addition to supplying better 
” than 40 per cent. of the United 
States market, General Motors easily 
= 20 leads the world in foreign sales. 
nent Its accessory business 











is not approached in - 


ob go f—_/ = \ me volume by any automo- 
- tive enterprise in the 
world. 


1 to 
r up rate of $1,000,000 weekly. 
It has upwards of 355,000 


Its expenditures for 
research and on its prov- 
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ther eo on 
one inn ta omgiey “owen NUMBER of EMPLOYEES —~ PAYROLL 4 
1im- Its total pay envelope for the year 320 320 
nate will approximate $150,000,000. 
he Its sales, both in units and total _ 

value, were greater in the first six 77> 

months of this year than for the 160 160 

all same period last year and have lat- 120 Employeest 120 
ea terly shown substantially larger com- 
kly. parative gains. They may reach 
sch 900,000 for 1933, "1 7 
wi _ General Motors embraces 75 dif- 

lerent companies, and is steadily ex- 

panding its ramifications, notably in 40 : 40 
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aviation, refrigeration, air-condition- rv Nomen a ; 
i : : verage for loes not include Fisher rior to June 30. 
ng, and automotive accessories. 41933 represents number currently employed. vie 
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ing ground tests far trans- 
cend those of any other 
motor company. 

One of its units alone, 
Fisher Body, constitutes 
one of America’s foremost 
industrial enterprises — it 
has had to keep up with a 
peak G. M. production of 
more than 1,550,000 ve- 
hicles in one year (1929). 

Frigidaire has produced 
and sold a million more re- 
frigerators than any other 
concern. 

Aviation companies affili- 
ated with General Motors 
have already reached first 
place in transporting freight 
by air, and second place 
for passengers and mail— 
and are planning further 
aggressive expansion. 

General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation (for fi- 
nancing sales) is the larg- 
est organization of its kind 
in the country—and has 
proved profitable even dur- 
ing recent years of stress. 

The General Motors deal- 
er organization aggregates 
18,000, an unmatched total. 

General Motors, with its 
affiliated companies, con- 
stitutes the largest user of 
advertising in the world. 

It spends more money for raw ma- 
terials—steel, leather, lumber, cloth, 
hair, copper, etc.——than any other 
corporation in America. 

The average wage rates paid its 
skilled workers rank among the 
highest in the whole country. 

With the possible exception of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, it has en- 
abled, through investment and profit- 
sharing opportunities, more execu- 
tives than any other American en- 
terprise to become comfortably cir- 
cumstanced financially—and has con- 
tributed generously to funds saved 
by its thousands of employees for 
their benefit. 

Only one company in America is 
this year disbursing in dividends on 
its common stock as much money as 
General Motors. 

Who are chiefly responsible for 
such remarkable results? 

How is General Motors run? 

What of the future? 


ET us take the last question first. 
Few men in America have 
exhibited better foresight, better dis- 
cernment, better judgment all through 
the depression than Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors. At 
no time in the last four years has he 
oracularly proclaimed: “Prosperity 
is just around the corner.” 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


“T have tried,’ he remarked mod- 
estly to me the other day, “not to let 
my hopes warp my judgment.” 

Even before the 1929 collapse, 
Mr. Sloan differed with those en- 
thusiasts who declared cocksurely 
that we had entered a “‘new era” and 
that henceforth the United States 
would know nothing but ever-ex- 
panding prosperity. Indeed, as early 
as 1927, he announced that he felt 
that the automobile industry was be- 
coming stabilized and that it could 
not hope for substantial increase in 
annual average production. The 
whoopee of 1928-1929 did not sweep 
him off his feet or his head. 

Consequently, when the overdue 
storm burst, General Motors did not 
act on the assumption that all would 
be well after a short, sharp squall. 
The Corporation immediately began 
to prepare for an indefinite period of 
contracting business. 

How sound was this policy has 
been demonstrated by events. Gen- 
eral Motors, although its sales were 
to shrink from above $1,500,000,000 
in 1929 to under $433,000,000 last 
year, has been able to weather the 
terrific hurricane better than most 
organizations. Its financial condi- 
tion is to-day thoroughly sound and 
its stockholders are still enjoying 
dividend payments aggregating more 
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than $50,000,000 a year, 


Moreover, although 
adapting itself to radically 
changed economic condj- 
tions, it has never ceased 
to go after business ener- 
getically. The result is that 
it has not merely main- 
tained its position in the in- 
dustry, but is more strongly 
entrenched to-day than ever 
before. Its competitive po- 
sition has, as a matter of 
fact, reached a height never 
before achieved. 

In my opinion, no motor 
company is better circum- 
stanced to profit from re- 
turning prosperity than 
General Motors under its 
present management and 
constantly improving and 
more diversified facilities. 

Since America is experi- 
encing an industrial and 
economic revolution, no 
man of responsibility pre- 
sumes to foretell dogmati- 
cally what the future will 
bring forth. Many of our 
business leaders feel at the 
moment that American in- 
dustry is threatened with 
being, so to speak, ground 
between the upper millstone 
of governmental regulation- 
dictation and the nether 
millstone of unionized labor. 


OW does Mr: Sloan analyze the 

future, the future of his own 
corporation, his. own industry, of 
American industry as a whole ? When 
I questioned him, he expressed re- 
luctance to talk; but I finally per- 
suaded him to express his views. 
Here, in effect, is what he said: 

“Of all branches of industry, I feel 
that the automobile industry has the 
best opportunity for the future. It 
is in a better strategic and stronger 
position relatively than it ever has 
been. And, of course, I feel that 
General Motors is fitted to earn its 
share. 

“As I analyze the present picture, 
I am apprehensive with respect to 
governmental interference with in- 
dustry. If it is to be purely transi- 
tory, if it is merely a cycle we go 
through, that is one thing. But if 
the trend be accelerated in the fu- 
ture, that is another thing, because 
the success of industry depends upon 
the initiative and ability of manage- 
ment, and all history shows that gov- 
ernmental interference cannot but be 
destructive. 

“T recognize, of course, that there 
are going to be some modifications in 
our industrial set-up as it has existed 
in the past. Desirable modifications 
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could fittingly be initiated by the Gov- 
ermment; but in their application and 
operation, industry must be absolutely 
independent of the Government.” 

Mr. Sloan added this cheerful note: 

“There have been signs for months 
that the whole world is improving its 
economic position. We in General Mo- 
tors see it reflected in our overseas op- 
erations in practically all countries. 
Even the manufacturing countries of 
Europe are improving impressively. 
This encourages hope for the future 
because, after all, if the world has en- 
tered a period of true recovery, it can 
hardly be stopped by anything states- 
men or governments may do.” 


OW is General Motors run? 

Not long after Mr. Sloan was 
elected president, in 1923, I interviewed 
him and drew from him this: 

“To attain the fullest measure of 
success for his company an executive 
must ‘sell’ his ideas to his associates. 
It is better to appeal to the intelligence 
of a man than to the military authority 
invested in you. In our Corporation 
arbitrary orders are not issued from the 
top. Even though we may start from 
many positions which seem to be differ- 
ent, we always thrash a thing out until 
we finally reach a point where we can 
agree. General Motors is a group or- 
ganization. 

“You must grant a large measure of 
responsibility to the man placed in an 
important position. Such a man has, 
of course, unusual ability, unusual 
brains. But it is often hard to bring 
home to such a man in such a position 
that he does not know it all and that he 
could profit by counselling with others. 
Therefore, it is often extremely diff- 
cult to get a man in the frame of mind 
where he will gladly seek to gather from 
other people in the organization what 
would offset, what would remedy his 
own weakness. Yet this must be done 
in a large organization to bring about a 
maximum of efficiency and effective- 
ness. The ability to get people to 
work together is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

“In modern, large-scale industry there 
are two major forms of organization: 
Centralized and decentralized. If Gen- 
eral Motors were to be centralized, we 
would have one man in supreme charge 
of all sales, another in supreme charge 
of engineering, another in supreme 
charge of manufacturing, and so 
forth. 

“We are organized on a decentralized 
plan. Each operation, like Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds, or 
G. M. C. Truck, is headed by the best 
man we can find for that job, and he is 
charged with full responsibility for the 
success of that entire organization. In 
this way we develop greater initiative, 
greater enthusiasm and a greater sense 
of responsibility.” 


~A 


Ww. S. KNUDSEN 
Chevrolet Miracle-Worker. 





Cc. F. KETTERING 
Research Wizard 





CHARLES T. FISHER 
“Body by Fisher” 





RICHARD H. GRANT 


Sales Generalissimo 
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As I see it, General Motors has 
steadily become better integrated since 
Mr. Sloan took the helm. 

In the earlier days each operating 
company acted “on its own.” General 
supervision was tenuous. One manu- 
facturing company might do things and 
make claims which, to say the least, did 
not make it easier for another G. M. 
producer to sell successfully. 

It was as if there were several army 
corps each operating independently. In- 
evitably, a General Staff, General Head- 
quarters, had to take command and 
bring about harmonized, co-operative, 
well-rounded action. 

To do this without dulling the edge 
of initiative by individual corp com- 
manders was a delicate task. A dicta- 
torship at headquarters probably would 
have brought about demoralization and 
discouragement, killing originality and 
sense of responsibility. 

Happily, Mr. Sloan was ideally con- 
stituted temperamentally to solve this 
problem amicably and effectively. He 
once told me, “I never give orders.” 
Gradually, diplomatically, he developed 
among the presidents of operating 
companies a spirit of teamplay, a re- 
alization of responsibility for con- 
tributing to the success of the parent 
Corporation as well as their own in- 
dividual unit. (The Managers’ Securi- 
ties Company greatly facilitated this 
evolution. ) 

The result has been the building up 
of a General Staff which consults and 
co-operates with rather than dictates ‘to 
operating heads. Decisions are reached 
after discussion, after reasoning, after 
all concerned agree upon the best course 
to follow. 

For example, General Motors Chief 
Engineer O. E. Hunt does not issue 
arbitrary instructions to the engineers 
of each company, but stands ready to 
counsel and co-operate with them on 
how best to solve problems. 


HARLES F. KETTERING, the 

genius who heads General Motors 
Research, makes himself accessible to 
everybody and gladly undertakes to set 
the entire brains of his large staff at the 
service of any individual company. 

Although the different G. M. affiliates 
each has its sales manager, Richard H. 
Grant, who has been called “the greatest 
sales manager in America,” is on hand 
at headquarters, with the rank of vice- 
president of the parent corporation, to 
give the benefit of his vast experience 
whenever called upon. 

When legal questions arise, John 
Thomas Smith, G. M. vice-president in 
charge of legal affairs, is available for 
consultation by the lawyers of any and 
every unit. 

Thus, while each army corps com- 
mander, so to speak, is invested with 
responsibility for the effectiveness of his 
operations, he enjoys the benefit of the 
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galaxy of brains established at head- 
quarters. The Ford Motor Company 
is the most pronounced example of 
one-man rule in the whole automotive 
industry. The philosophy of General 
Motors management is the polar 


antithesis. It believes in discussion 
rather than dictation. It utilizes com- 
mittees. 

Broadly speaking, the head of each 
department in each unit is a mem- 
ber of a committee which meets 
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periodically under the chairmanship 
of a G. M. Corporation vice-president 
entrusted with the supervision of 
that particular activity—sales, adver- 
tising, engineering, purchasing, pro- 
(Continued on page 28) 


Forbes Labor Report Arouses 


INCE “How Can Employers 

Meet Labor Problems ?” appeared 

in the last issue of FOoRBEs, 
both praise and bitter denunciation 
have converged on ForBEs in a steady 
stream. 

To throw more light on these vital 
problems additional information on 
the three questions which readers 
have most frequently asked is here 
given: 


1. Is the National Labor Board the 
_ final authority on the labor aspects of 
the Industrial Recovery Act? 


No. In the article previously re- 
ferred to, Forses stated: “The 
courts and the courts alone can give 
a legal and binding interpretation of 
the Act.” NLB’s policy is to sit 
down with employers and employees 
in a friendly, informal conference, 
and to try to arrive at some settle- 
ment of the point in dispute which is 
fair to both sides and which does not 
violate the Act. 


2. Is a hands-off policy toward em- 
ployee representation recommended 
if the employer wishes to avoid 
trouble? 


Yes. In effect, Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, confirmed Forses Octo- 
ber 1 recommendation by announcing 
on October 5 that the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad is formally adopting 
a hands-off policy toward the forma- 
tion of unions within its organization. 
The announcement was the joint re- 
sult of employee complaints that the 
Pere Marquette was _ influencing 
them in favor of “company unions” 
and of a conference between Mr. 
Eastman and the road’s officers. The 
Pere Marquette’s order to employees, 
as made public, repeated the provi- 
sions of the Emergency Railroad 
Act which apply to unions, and con- 
tinued “It will be noted that these 
provisions do not prohibit any par- 
ticular variety of labor organization. 


Controversy 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


but they do give the railroad em- 
ployees absolute freedom of choice 
in joining such organizations with- 
out coercion or influence of any de- 
scription on the part of railway man- 
agements ; and they prohibit the lat- 
ter from using railroad funds to 
maintain any labor organization. In 
other words, managements must keep 
their hands off, so far as labor or- 
ganizations are concerned.” 

The Emergency Railroad Act and 
the Industrial Recovery Act are, of 
course, two separate laws. But the 
conclusion reached by the Pere Mar- 
quette and the stand taken by the 
National Labor Board, as reported 
in ForBEs, are exactly parallel: Only 
a completely hands-off policy can 
avert the charge that the employer is 
exerting influence. 


3. Must an employer allow a 
union organizer to enter his plant to 
organize his employees? 


No. The employer, according to 
the current interpretation of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, has a perfect 
right to keep out of his premises 
those who do not come on what he 
considers to be legitimate business, 
unless the one who enters the em- 
ployer’s premises has been duly elect- 
ed by the manufacturer’s employees 
as their representative and comes for 
purposes of collective bargaining. To 
that extent, one inference that might 
be drawn from Fores statement that 
“The A. F. of L. organizer is free 
to enter any factory or office to ‘sell’ 
workers on signing up” is incorrect. 
The language here was unfortunate. 
“Enter” was used in the sense in 
which a business man uses it when 
he says “The union has entered my 
industry or my company”—figura- 
tive, not physical, entry. The basic 


point brought out was that the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act limits the em- 
ployer’s activities among his em- 
ployees; but it does not limit the 
union organizer’s activities. 


Still another phase of the many- 
sided labor question is brought out 
by C. K. Scribner of the Boonton 
Molding Company, Boonton, New 
Jersey. Mr. Scribner, in a letter to 
Fores, says: “The standard method 
of approach used by the outside labor 
organizer when he tries to sign up an 
employee for his new union is a 
promise of an increase in wages as 
soon as the union is formed. It 
makes no difference what the current 
wage may be, on the code or above 
it. The organizer merely asks how 
much that man makes an hour now 
and names a sum, usually twenty per 
cent. above it, as the reward for sign- 
ing up. 

“You hold that fair dealing, good 
wages, a decent past history will 
count in the end. But not in the face 
of such a potent selling argument and 
with human nature always present. 

“No strike to-day can be for 
recognition of a union; under the 
law that becomes automatic as soon 
as announced.” 


UT so many strikes have been 

threatened or called to force 
union recognition that the National 
Labor Board has evolved a standard 
procedure for handling these cases 
(the “Reading Plan’): To hold an 
impartial election of employee repre- 
sentatives by secret ballot under 
NLB’s supervision; thus, to deter- 
mine whether the workers are correct 
in their claim that all favor union 
representatives. And the strikes in 
Pennsylvania’s bituminous fields (the 
miners prefer to call them “holi- 
days’) are caused partly by the 
miners’ fear that outside unions will 
not be recognized. United Mine 
Workers tells them to go back to 
work, but fruitlessly—the insurgent 
miners, believing that operators have 
double-crossed them in past years on 
the union issue, want to see union 
recognition by “captive” operators 
set down in black and white. 
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By DR. C. CANBY BALDERSTON 


Professor of Industry and Research Associate, 


USINESS 

greatest prob- 
lem this Fall—thanks 
to NRA—ts its labor 
policy. Here, Dr. Bal- 
derston reveals five 
critical factors that 
hold the success of 
labor policies in the 
hollow of thetr 
hands. In Forses for 
August 15, he dis- 
cussed the import- 
ance of profitability 
and of variable and 
fixed costs. 





3. Stability of pro- 
duction and employ- 
ment. 

Irregularities in 
production have two 
types of origin, sea- 
sonal and cyclical. 
These terms refer to 
types of variations 
quite unlike, both as 
to their occurrence 
in industry and their effect on em- 
ployees. For example, the volume 
of business done by department 
stores has relatively little cyclical 
variation, but there is a seasonal peak 
during the “Christmas rush” that is 
tremendous. Likewise, ice cream 
production can withstand depression 
well, but among our selected indus- 
tres, ranks next to department stores 
in the violence of its seasonality. 

The rate at which plants change 
their styles, or models, influences the 
steadiness of employment unless the 
new ones can be introduced without 
cessation of production. The dramatic 
halt in Ford production while the 
Model A was being born is an ex- 
treme example, but to the style in- 
dustries, like clothing, the problem is 
4 perpetual one. The laying off or 
ischarge of clothing workers for 
seasonal slackness leads to a shifting 
of the personnel in a given shop. For 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


the employer, such turnover increases 
both labor costs and spoilage, and 
for the employee in unionized indus- 
tries makes the union organization 
less effective and constructive. At 
the same time, the rapid style changes 
of such clothing and textile trades as 
use piece rates tend to bring about 
union organization as a means of bar- 
gaining over the new rates required 
by the new designs. The ranking of 
ten of the selected industries accord- 
ing to the average deviation of each 
month’s employment from the yearly 
average is shown on the next page. 

The fine study of seasonality made 
by Dr. Simon Kuznets, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
indicates that in flour milling and 
sugar refining the seasonal swing of 
payrolls has been declining since 1924, 
whereas that for automobile and tire 
and tube manufacturing has been in- 
creasing. It also appears that season- 


ality increases dur- 
ing a period of busi- 
ness recession, be- 
cause customers place 
their orders on a 
“hand - to - mouth” 
basis. 

Seasonality creates 
for the manager a 
variety of problems: 
The increase of in- 
ventories during the 
months of low sales, 
the need in many 
plants for installing 
additional equipment 
to meet the peak de- 
mand and the vexing 
job of keeping the 
labor force adjusted 
to the changing vol- 
ume of production. 
Dr. Kuznets has esti- 
mated that of some 
40 commodities, one- 
third required stocks 
at some period of the 
year equal to four 
months or more of average output. 

Seasonal fluctuation lessens the 
use of plant and equipment. In more 
technical language, the “load factor” 
is reduced. Still another view of 
the same problem is that seasonality 
induces excess capacity and its off- 
spring, unabsorbed overhead. This 
is especially true in some industries 
where goods cannot be made for 
stock, or where orders not filled “at 
once or sooner” will be lost to a 
competitor. 

Seasonality of sales likewise cre- 
ates labor problems. Though many 
American plants had felt, before the 
tidal wave of depression, that they 
had made progress in leveling their 
production and employment, others, 
like department stores and canneries, 
have little escape from the hiring of 
temporary help. To the management, 
this means a lowering of efficiency 
and increased supervision ; to the em- 
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ployees, hired 


DEGREE OF SEASONAL IRREGULARITY IN EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION 
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ing part-time 
people) ; but the 
problem is by no 
means solved, 
though it is now 
eclipsed by cyclical unemployment. 
If we return to the figures of Dr. 
Kuznets, he estimates that in 1927 
there were some 700,000 seasonally 
unemployed in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade, the “excess labor 
supply attributable to seasonal fac- 
tors” being roughly 3 per cent., 15 
per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. 

If the sample industries are ranked 
according to the cyclical fluctuations 
in their production and employment 
from the peaks to the valleys and 
vice versa, the utilities and foods are 
found to be among the most stable, 
and electrical equipment and automo- 
bile manufacturing among the least 
stable. To measure the intensity o! 
the swing from high to low, we have 
taken as reference points the peak 
years 1919, 1923, 1926 and 1929, and 
have traced the rise and fall of pro- 
duction and employment. 

As a result of this analysis, the in- 
dustries in this study for which acle- 
quate statistics are available fall into 
the following groups: 

Most STABLE IN DEPRESSION 

Electric light and power, gas manufac- 


turing, sugar refining, petroleum refining, 
ice cream, soap, department stores. 


Or MeEptum STABILITY. 
Clay products, rubber tires and tubes, 
explosives. 


LEAST STABLE IN DEPRESSION 
Motor vehicles, electrical machinery, 
iron and steel. 


Department stores nd ice cream, 
though seasonally irregular, are 
among those most able to offer em- 
ployment in years of -depression. 
Petroleum refining, in spite of its 
own special problems resulting from 
uncontrolled procuction, has the dis- 


*Based upon indices of Federal Reserve Board, 
Division of Research Statistics. 


tinction of gaining in production in 
1921, 1924 and 1927 when most in- 
dustries experienced recessions. 


4. Trends and _ sensitiveness of 
selling prices. 


The prices of the products of most 
industries in the United States were 
falling long before 1929. An analy- 
sis of the price trends of 60 indus- 
tries from 1923 to 1929 (as reported 
by Frederick C. Mills) shows that the 
average price decrease was 1.9 per 
cent. each year. Of the industries 
analyzed herein, petroleum and sugar 
refineries show the most rapid price 
decline during this period (the aver- 
age yearly decline for the latter being 
7.4 per cent.). 


HE income of a company is mere- 

ly the volume of sales times the 
average selling price. The latter is, 
therefore, one-half of the simple 
problem in multiplication that means 
so much in total dollars. In fact, an 
exceedingly small percentage decline 
in the selling price may not only rep- 
resent a sizeable decline in sales in- 
come, but also is magnified astonish- 
ingly when traced to the final net 
profit. If material represents 50 cents 
of each doll-r of sales, a price de- 
cline of 5 per cent. will, provided the 
physical volume remains unchanged, 
reduce the contribution to fixed 
charges and profit by 10 per cent. 
Then, if the fixed charges are high, 
the effect on net profit is magnified 
accordingly. 

A drop in selling price becomes sig- 
nificant in terms of wages and em- 
ployment only when it is compared 
with the costs of purchased materials. 


_ **Sources: Kuznets, Simon, Seasonal Variations 
in Industry and Trade; indices of Federal Re- 
serve Board; and The Annalist. as 


The greater the 
fixed costs, such 
taxes and 
bond interest, the 
greater is the 
pressure to reduce any expenses that 
are “controllable.” 

If price adjustments took place 
simultaneously all would be well; 
but this does not occur in practice. 
Consequently, companies unfortu- 
nate enough to suffer sharp declines 
in selling prices are likely to find that 
the margin between income and vari- 
able costs is so narrowed as to re- 
duce the contribution toward fixed 
charges and profit. As a result, their 
managements attempt to effect sav- 
ings by wage reductions and by 
eliminating people entirely. More- 
over, the lessening of the contribu- 
tion toward the fixed charges and 
profit of a given volume of output 
may lead ultimately to the disappear- 
ance of profits; and, if prolonged 
until cash is exhausted, to reorganiza- 
tion or bankruptcy. 

5. Age and rate of growth of the 
industry and the company. 

The remark is sometimes heard 
that the age of an industry affects 
the progressiveness of its general 
management; as evidence the vener- 
able textile industries are often com- 
pared with the more youthful auto- 
mobile industry. Strong as tradition 
may be in shaping the policies and 
methods of an industry, one can see 
little correlation between the age of 
industries and the quality of their 
personnel programs. Perhaps the 
age of the company has more effect 
on the problems of management than 
does the age of the industry. For ex- 
ample, old companies which have had 
low labor turnover find their pension 
problems more difficult than do 


young enterprises. Of the sample in- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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How to Sell in This 
Fall’s Markets 


HAT kind of salesman will get 
the most out of this Fall’s op- 
portunities ? 

The man who keeps up with 
changes in business methods and who 
knows his product so thoroughly that 
every business change suggests a 
dozen new uses, says W. K. Page, 
general sales manager of the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
He is telling his salesmen: 

“The new selling does not discard 
Personality nor does it recommend 
any diminution in the persistence that 
went with the ‘High-Pressure’ Era. 
It does not disclaim the value of sales 
control or the organization and stand- 
ardization of sales methods and sales 
material. It gives to all these things 
the emphasis that each deserves. And 
it is an important emphasis in each 
case. But it emphasizes a new note 
in selling—closer attention to the 
business of selling. 

“It realizes that personality, ag- 
gressiveness and ingenuity are as 
necessary as ever in projecting one’s 
self into any sales situation, but it 
also demands that these be supple- 
mented with a broader appreciation 
of business as a whole, and a more 
complete knowledge of the place your 
product takes in the scheme of things. 

“The salesman of to-day must have 
an ‘alter ego.’ Heis two men. He is 
the same enthusiastic individual as 
always in the field. But he must also 
be a cool, impersonal analyst, not only 
of his own business and his own per- 
sonal business operation, but also of 
business as a whole—at least insofar 
as it and its changes affect him. 

“To those who are not willing to 

spend the effort to keep up with the 
evolution of business; to learn to sell 
with a real background of business 
knowledge and business experience ; 
to know their product so thoroughly 
that every new phase of business 
suggests a dozen new uses: To these 
the future holds out nothing but 
mediocre prospects. 
_ “Know your product. Know it and 
its application to business so well that 
there can be no moment of hesitation 
in recognizing and explaining the log- 
ical connection between the two. 

“Know business trends. Keep so 
familiar with the changes in business 
that no opportunity for the econom- 


What’s New in Business 


ical use of A-M equipment can escape 
your notice. 

“Know your business. Organize 
yourself to conserve your time, direct 
your sales effort and secure greater 
effectiveness and greater earnings.” 


Drive Doubles Quota, 
Arouses Competitors 


HE greatest single sales drive the 

gas industry has ever known is 
now going on in the Chicago area. 
Behind it are the three gas companies 
serving metropolitan Chicago, which 
have set up a long-range goal of win- 
ning 60,000 home-owners over to gas 
heat. So far, sales have been more 
than twice quota, with three hundred 
salesmen closing orders at the rate of 
a thousand a week. 

The campaign started in July, soon 
after Chicago gas rates had been re- 
duced substantially. Selling and ad- 
vertising effort is concentrated behind 
a unit which converts ordinary fur- 
naces into gas burners, delivered and 
installed for $149.50. The customer 
may pay in monthly instalments of 
three dollars, rendered on his regular 
gas bill for nine months of the year; 
during the Summer, he pays nothing. 
If the buyer is dissatisfied during the 
first, “trial” year, the company re- 
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moves the gas unit and re-installs 
the original heating system. 

One of the campaign’s principal 
talking points is “Now, you can have 
gas heat at a new low in cost”—a 
talking point which has aroused, not 
only home-owners, but business men 


interested in other fuels as_ well. 
Fearing that consumers will conclude 
that gas costs less than other fuels, 
coal and coke dealers are now adver- 
tising widely that “heat from coal 
and coke still costs much less than 
gas’; and oil-burner dealers are 
claiming that oil heat certainly costs 
less than gas, and quite often less 
than coal. 


Rochester Plan Meets 
Test of Practice 


N the first day of 1933, the 

“Rochester Plan” for unem- 
ployment relief swung into action 
(Fores, June 1, 1931). 


Now, after nine months of experi- 
ence, the fourteen participating com- 
panies in Rochester, New York, have 
found: (1) That it has kept many 
employees from destitution; (2) that 
it has led to stabilization of produc- 
tion; (3) that it has furnished a 
strong motive for spreading work. 

(Continued on page 33) 





International 


A proposed subsistence homestead for unemployed interests U. S. 
Treasurer W. A. Julian (right), who must provide $25,000,000 for the 


government’s back-to-the-farm plan. 


The Interior Department’s Dr. 


M. L. Wilson, director of subsistence homesteads, explains the model’s 
features and the plan’s objects 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those two 
general classifications, but the world 
is often wrong. There are men who 
win the admiration and respect of 
their fellowmen. They are the men 
worth while. Dreaming is just an- 
other name for thinking, planning, 
devising—another way of saying that 
a man exercises his soul. A steadfast 
soul, holding steadily to a dream ideal, 
plus a sturdy will determined to suc- 
ceed in any venture, can make any 
dream come true. Use your mind 
and your will. They work together 
for you beautifully if you'll only give 
them a chance.—B. N. Mills. 


If I am asked whether the Ameri- 
can people will pull themselves out 
of the depression, I answer, “They 
will if they want to.” I cannot guar- 
antee the success of this nationwide 
plan [NRA], but the people of this 
country can guarantee its success.— 
President Roosevelt. 


A mind once cultivated will not lie 
fallow for half an hour.—Bulwer. 


Civilization requires slaves. Hu- 
man slavery is wrong, insecure and 
demoralizing. On mechanical slavery, 
on the slavery of the machine, the 
future of the world depends.—Oscar 
Wilde. 


When a man has a small trouble, 
he can laugh it off. But when he has 
a big trouble—a real trouble, he 
should go for a long: walk. He should 
walk at least five miles quickly. That 
will send the blood bounding through 
his veins. It will take the blood out 
of his head. It will help to put him 
in control of himself—George M. 
Cohan. 


A loving act does more good than 
a fiery exhortation. What mankind 
needs is not more talkers, but more 
good Samaritans.—Anon. 


If you would trust men, you must 
train them.—Thomas Jefferson. 


In times of great stress, in times 
of depression, the public mind loses 
its balance and becomes the victim 
of the catch word—Sir Henry 
Thornton. 


A Text 


Whoso stoppeth his ears at 
the cry of the poor, he also 
shall cry himself, but shall 
not be heard.—Proverbs, 20:13. 


Sent in by R. H. Haskell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 


We get just anything we prepare 
for, and nothing else. Everything 
that happens is a sequence: This hap- 
pened to-day because you did that 
yesterday.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Before you try to convince any- 
one else be sure you are convinced, 
and if you cannot convince yourself, 
drop the subject—John H. Patterson. 


Business is closely similar to a tri- 
motored airplane: One of the engines 


is advertising; another is personal 


salesmanship; and another is the 
mere motive force of primitive needs. 
When you kill the advertising en- 
gine, the business craft can neither 
speed nor climb.—Roger W. Babson. 


It is almost as presumptuous to 
think you can do nothing as to think 
you can do_ everything.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


The best kind of citizen and the 
solidest kind of enterprise is one that 


can look the whole world in the face. 
—M. E. Tracy. 


All the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over in their ig- 
norant and pitiable quest for happi- 
ness through revolution, confiscation 
of property, and crime cannot over- 
throw the eternal truth that the one 
route to happiness through property 
or government is over the broad and 
open highway of service. And ser- 
vice always means industry, thrift, 
respect for authority and recognition 
of the rights of others.—William G. 
Sibley. 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff in it; and a man becomes 
famous because he has the proper 
stuff in him.—-Goethe. 


It is a psychological law that 
whatever we desire to accomplish we 
must impress upon the subjective or 
subconscious mind; that is, we must 
register a vow with ourselves, we 
must make our resolution with vigor, 
with faith that we can do the thing 
we want to do; we must register our 
conviction with such intensity that 
the great creative forces within us 
will tend to realize them. Our im- 
pressions will become expressions just 
in proportion to the vigor with which 
we register our vows to accomplish 
our ambitions, to make our visions 
realities — Marden. 


One may be better than his reputa- 
tion but never better than his prin- 
ciples.—Latena. 


The praises of others may be of 
use in teaching us not what we are, 
but what we ought to be.—Augustus 
Hare. 


There is a worldwide shortage of 
all varieties of executives, from fore- 
men up to rulers of nations; and this 
is why the world, as a whole, is so 
abominably managed.—Walter B. 
Pitkin. 


A sound discretion is not so much 
indicated by never making a mistake 
as by never repeating it-—Bovee. 


When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good 
reason for letting it alone—Scott. 


Good advertising isn’t just bright 
inspirations and fancy phrases. Good 
advertising is the sum of facts plus 
imagination plus sales - producing 
ideas.—Pacific Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 


By merit, not favoritism, shall we 
attain our ends.—Plout. 


Every time a man uses his mind he 
strengthens it. Every time a man 
uses courage he makes it greater.— 
Cabot. 


People who sit and wait for theif 
ship to come in may find it turns out 
to be a receivership.—Atlantic Log. 
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F you are a pas- 
senger on the Mis- 
souri- Kansas- Tex- 
as Lines, you can 
wander into the dining 
car between meals for 
a game of bridge or 
backgammon or check- 
ers or chess. Or you 
may prefer jig-saw 
puzzles. In any case, 
you will find that all 
the necessary equip- 
ment is ready for you. 
If you don’t wander 
in by yourself, a stew- 
ard will invite you in 
for afternoon tea — 
“compliments of the 
management.” 

At night, just be- 
fore the berths are 
made up, a_ waiter 
passes through your 
Pullman with a basket 
of luscious red apples 
—again, “compliments 
of the management.” 

You may wonder 
what to feed your 
children on a_ long 
trip. The Katy’s din- 
ing cars recommend 
and serve special 
meals for them. You 
may take a fancy to 
a particular item on 
the menu. Your waiter 
grins his appreciation 
when you accept his 
invitation for a second helping. 

If you have had these experiences, 
you may not know that behind them 
is the keen mind of Michael Harri- 
son Cahill, president and chairman 
of the board of the Katy—and “hu- 
manizer” of his railroad. In his 
opinion, humanizing is good busi- 
ness; people who are friendly to- 
ward the Katy will give it their pa- 
tronage, whether it amounts to a 
passenger trip or, more important, to 
a substantial shipment of freight. 
“We want our patrons to know the 
Katy as a friendly, courteous rail- 
toad and to feel as much at home 
aboard our trains as they do in their 
own homes,” says Cahill. “We re- 
gard each passenger as an honored 
and appreciated guest.” 

Since the day in 1928 when he 
came to the Katy, Cahill has been do- 
ing things that have opened the eyes 
of the railroad world. At that time, 
the road’s directors were on the look- 
out for a man to take the place left 
vacant when Leonor Fresnel Loree 
resigned as chairman. 
























“Katy” Head 
Makes Them All 


Salesmen 


By HAZEL MANLEY 


Cahill seemed to be the man for 
the job. He had until recently been 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Seaboard Air Line where, by 
increasing efficiency and _ building 
traffic volume, he had won a reputa- 
tion for unusual executive ability 
and leadership. 

When he was called by the Katy, 
Cahill’s trunks were packed and in 
his pockets were steamship tickets 
for himself and his family. Less 
than thirty minutes after the direc- 
tors had reached him, a long-planned 
tour abroad was cancelled; and the 
next morning he was at 25 Broad 
Street getting acquainted with the 
members of the New York general 
office force. 

In the same direct manner in which 
he met the Katy’s emergency by go- 
ing to his desk instead of sailing for 
Europe for a rest, Cahill has just 
set in motion machinery to meet the 
emergency of bringing more business 
to the rails. In August of this year 
he launched what is probably the 
most extensive and unusual adver- 
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tising campaign ever 
undertaken by any 
railroad, regardless of 
size. In full-page ad- 
vertisements in every 
daily newspaper pub- 
lished along the 3,500- 
mile lines of the Katy 
and in sixty-inch ad- 
vertisements in every 
weekly paper, Cahill 
made a direct and 
frank appeal to the 
great Southwest for 
support: 

“The  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines 
now seeks every ounce 
of freight, every pas- 
senger moving in its 
territory. It makes 
this appeal frankly, 
boldly, bluntly—not in 
a spirit of humble 
supplication, but as a 
Southwest institution 
with a fine record, 
even during the pe- 
riod of depression, 
that challenges the 
imagination of any 
man who loves a cou- 
rageous and winning 
battle. ... 

“1. It has sought 
no loan of the people’s 
money through any 
governmental agency. 

“2. It has unflinch- 
ingly paid taxes, in- 
terest, and all other bills. 

“3. It has retained its Southwest 
identity, free from mergers and out- 
side domination that destroys indi- 
viduality. 

“4. It has actually improved its 
service, facilities, and equipment 
through the darkest days of this de- 
pression, confident of the future of 
our country and the future of the 
great Southwest in particular.” 

The results of this advertising 
campaign have been truly amazing. 
Letters and telegrams by the thou- 
sands have been received in response 
to this appeal and plans have been 
made to continue the program 
throughout the year. In addition to 
this big advertising broadside, com- 
pany officials are now busy going all 
over the system telling groups of em- 
ployees about the campaign and ex- 
plaining that advertising is merely a 
barrage, that Cahill is counting on 
them to storm out of the trenches 
and capture additional business 
through their own personal selling 
efforts—whether they are trackwalk- 
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ers, trainmen, mechanics, clerks, sta- 
tion agents or whatnot. 

Truly, this is something new in 
the railroad world. But the innova- 
tion, startling as it may be to ad- 
herents of the conventional type of 
railroad advertising and traffic pro- 
motion, is not so surprising to people 
who know Michael Harrison Cahill. 

“To get the business to the rails 
and keep it there, we must depend on 
new railroad salesmanship to stress 
greater speed, greater safety and 
greater comfort,” Cahill told me. 

“It is human nature for all of us 
to like to do business with folks we 
know, or to favor a friend or even 
an acquaintance with our patronage 
in preference to someone we do not 
know or have never heard of. To all 
of us of the Katy, that is our cue to 
put in most of our waking hours de- 
vising plans for attracting an in- 
creased volume of business to our 
lines. The more people we contact, 
the more business we will direct to 
our rails.” 

When Cahill made his first visit 
over the railroad after he had com- 
menced to “live on the line,” offi- 
cials, fortified with statistics, were 
surprised when their new leader 
failed to ask about loading figures, 
operating ratios, or any of the hun- 
dred and one things on which rail 
chiefs usually quiz their subordi- 
nates. To-Cahill, men, and what he 
calls the “human side” of the rail- 
road, are far more important than 
facts and figures. It was this thought 
that prompted him to set about “hu- 
manizing” the Katy. 

His business car became his office 
and he traveled from one end of the 
railroad to the other talking to agents, 
switchmen, engineers, traffic men— 
not as chairman of the board and 
president, but as one railroader to 
another. Very soon Cahill had welded 
a bond of loyalty and esteem between 
the Katy employees and himself. Con- 
sequently, the announcement of new 
policies and the appeal for new 
effort brought a response of co-op- 
eration to the tune of 100 per cent. 


ACH month in the company 

magazine, Cahill addresses all 
employees, usually complimenting 
them on their efforts to make the 
Katy outstanding in the point of 
service and expressing appreciation 
for the solicitation efforts they put 
forth. Katy workers solicit freight 
and passenger business during off- 
hours as zealously as do traffic ex- 
perts. 

“We never tried telling our men 
how to sell service,” Cahill explained. 
“It was not necessary. A man smart 
enough to do his work well and effi- 
ciently is sincerely interested in see- 
ing his railroad forge to the front 


and he finds ample ways to bring 
the superiority of the service he helps 
to produce to the attention of pros- 
pective customers.” 

Cahill believes more and more 
people will ride trains if trains 
are made increasingly comfortable, 
convenient and luxurious. Because 
of that belief, he has acquired new 





MICHAEL HARRISON CAHILL 

Chairman of the Board and Pres- 

ident of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines 


passenger train equipment in the last 
two and a half years, including the 
four new air-cooled lounge cars 
which have just been built for The 
Texas Special, the Katy’s crack train, 
operating between St. Louis and San 
Antonio, Texas. The new lounges 
represent an outlay of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Just when the depression was get- 
ting into its full stride, Cahill built a 
new million-and-a-half-dollar bridge 
across the Missouri River at Boon- 
ville. This year he has let a contract 
for the remodeling and improvement 
of the Katy’s general office building 
at Dallas and has announced that 
track maintenance will be continued 
on a larger scale than last year. Three 
shops have been re-opened for the 
repairing of locomotives and box 
cars. Consequently, when Joseph B. 
Eastman, national rail co-ordinator, 
recently made his appeal to the rail- 
roads to overhaul their reserve equip- 
ment in order to be adequately pre- 
pared for the expected increase in 
traffic, he found the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Lines already prepared. 
At the first of the year Cahill had 
ordered an extensive shopping pro- 
gram that had resulted by mid-year 
in the road having a large surplus of 
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locomotives and other rolling stock 
in perfect condition. 

While many other railroaders were 
getting grey-haired because of the 
inroads of truck competition, Cahil] 
organized the M-K-T Transportation 
Company of Texas, which in effect 
put the Katy in the trucking business 
in Texas and gave it the necessary 
machinery whereby it could pick up 
and deliver less-than-carload freight. 
The freight picked up by a local 
trucker is delivered to the train and 
upon arrival at destination is deliy- 
ered to the consignee by another local 
trucker; but the railroad hauls the 
freight. It was a novel way of get- 
ting business, but it worked and in- 
creased traffic—and revenue. 

Recently, fast overnight freight 
service has been instituted between 
principal Texas cities, giving patrons 
what amounts to parcel post or ex- 
press service at freight rates. The 
extra operations necessitated an addi- 
tional cash outlay of more than 
$25,000 a month; but the service has 
made money from the first month of 
its operation. 


OT content with mere prepara- 

tion of physical equipment for 
increased traffic, Cahill has reorgan- 
ized and strengthened his traffic 
force. Now, he has supplemented 
all this preparation with his series of 
forceful, ringing appeals to the 
people of the Southwest to support 
his company with their business. 

Has it paid to pour all this effort 
and money into better equipment, 
better service, better methods? 

Here is one answer: Last year, the 
Katy was the only railroad of any 
size in the Southwest to earn its fixed 
charges—more than four million dol- 
lars; and its operating ratio, direct 
indication of railroad efficiency, was 
one of the eight best in the country. 

Like most men who have risen to 
eminence in the transportation world, 
Cahill came to his present position 
by no easy road. Starting as a tele- 
graph messenger boy on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, he rose by 
degrees until he became superinten- 
dent on several divisions of that far- 
flung system, and finally general su- 
perintendent of its Eastern division. 
A few years of service as general 
manager, and then as vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Sea- 
board Air Line, was followed by 
retirement from active: railroading 
prior to becoming the Katy’s chief. 

Cahill is an optimist—but not one 
of the optimists who believes in 
merely sitting back to await develop- 
ments. Cahill believes in shaping de- 
velopments himself. And the people 
in the great Southwest who know 
Cahill and his methods agree that he 
can do it. 
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Labor Problems 


(Continued from page 14) 


dustries listed below, only five have 
originated since the Civil War, but 
oil, rubber and steel have gained com- 
mercial prominence since then. 
Approximate 
: date of 
industry origin 
. Soap manufacture! oe 
. Explosives 
. Banking? 
| Sugar rehming (U.. S.)...6 2.0 1730 
. Coal mining 1750 
. Gas manufacture?® 
. Railroads 
Rubber 
. Department stores? 
Ice cream (wholesale) 
. Steel 
. Oil 
. Telephone 
. Electrical. equipment 
5. Photographic goods 
. Electric light and power....... 
. Automobiles 


Oo SONI On S&S WD 


Certain Selected 
Companies 


Procter & Gamble Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

fen A PURE (GO, disies sere cciwascues 1851 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Ref..1906 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc 
ESS Se ee rere 1923 
American Rolling Mill 

wencara © Co, (N.. J.) 0603.5. 1870 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co...1886 
Eastman Kodak 88 
& Edison Elec. Illum. Co. of Boston.1886 
Studebaker (originally wagons) ..1868 


1Marseilles from olive oil. 

*Bank of Venice. 

‘Chartered Gas Light and Coke Co. (London). 
"Equitable Pioneers’ Society, Ltd., Rochdale, 
England. 


If the growth of an industry is to 
be measured reliably, one is limited 
to physical output. So many of our 
sample industries are hybrids that 
comparable output figures are not 
obtainable in physical units. In short, 
our data must be confined to prod- 
ucts, not to the “industries” that pro- 
duce them. 

The following table shows how cer- 
tain of our selected industries rank 
according to the rapidity of their 
growth from 1914 to 1929: 


Rate oF GrowTH OF CERTAIN IN- 
DUSTRIES 1914-1929.* 


Industry 


growth 1914-1929 
growth 1923-1929 
from 1914-1929 


+> Increase of index 


Petroleum 


Rubber 


_ 
on 
on 


Iron and steel... 
vas (manufact’d ) 
Soap 

Sugar 


wiménnie 
SNS 
CONN S 


Ww 
‘© 
oo 


oO ew Rank according to 
NONI ms 0S cowth 1914-1988 


WOonAwsA why = Rank according to 
CNOD &B Went = Rank according to 
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7, Based on Mills, Frederick C., Economic 
endencies in the United States. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Manufactured by CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 
Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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- « Two Ways to Add to the 
Comfort and Health of Your Office 


Your ears may _sIf silence is golden, here’s the way to get rich. Have a Campbell 
get used to Maxim Silencer & Air Filter installed in your office window. 
noise, but your Then the window can be shut—and never opened again. City 
nervesnever = noise and dust, dangerous germs and pollen are kept out—you 

work in quiet, breathe fresh, filtered air—16,890 cubic feet per 
hour—with 97% of all impurities removed. It also relieves pollen hay fever. Your 
nerves are toned up, your efficiency improves. No alteration required—simply 
plug into light socket. Mail the coupon, or phone AShland 4-8420. 


The cold facts 
about colds! 


Do you know that the greatest single cause of colds is dry air? 
And that during winter the air in the average heated room is 
drier than the air in Death Valley? These indisputable facts 
demand that you do something to avoid this menace. The answer is the Campbell 
Humidifier. Within an attractive metal cabinet, a stream of air is driven against a 
series of filters. These filters moisten the air and pass it into the room, carrying 
with it invisibly three gallons of water every day. Dust, germs, cigar smoke and 
other impurities in the room are circulated through the wet filters and absorbed 
in passing through them. Thus the air you breathe is being constantly washed at 
the rate of 12,000 cubic feet an hour. 
| 
CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 
100 East 42nd Street ° New York, N. Y. 


Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 





FOR COMPLETE DETAILS MAIL COUPON 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me complete details about 


Campbell Maxim Silencer Campbell Humidifier. 


Name. 





Test the condition of 
the air in your office Address 

with this Hygrometer. F. M. 10-15 
Sent for $2.00. 

















Rates above are for station-to-station, daytime calls. Evening and night rates, con- 
siderably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies as follows: 
50c to 99c, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 


/| 





short cut 
to savings .- 


« « e Long Distance! 


Long Distance telephone service sells goods. Says a Vir- 
ginia coal company,“ We contact more prospects per day 
by telephone, resulting in increased sales per salesman, at 
less cost per ton.” 

Many other businesses are finding Long Distance val- 
uable because it is so fast, so convenient, so economical. 
(From New York to Philadelphia, 50c; Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh, $1.80; Washington, D. C., to Atlanta, $2.35.) 

Long Distance may be profitably fitted into your oper- 
ating plans, just as it has in such widely different fields as 
tires and refrigerators. For helpful information, call the 


local Bell Telephone Business Office. 
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Two Rector Street 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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6. Financial strength of the com- 
pany. 

Employees may count themselves 
fortunate in times of depression if 
the owners of the business have re- 
strained their selfish impulses in the 
boom years and accumulated ample 
financial reserves. Whatever may be 
their general social effect (for ex- 
ample, unnecessary plant expansion), 
the “plowing back” of earnings pro- 
vides protection for workers’ jobs 
and pay if these reinvested earnings 
are used to retire funded debt, or are 
invested in securities that are free 
from the special hazards of that par- 
ticular industry. Such reserves, 
when combined with a social con- 
science on the part of the company’s 
directors and executives, may do 
much to ameliorate the rigors of de- 
pression for both employees and 
owners. 

Plant expansion may result in the 
taking on of additional employees 
who must be summarily dismissed 
when business turns downward. If 
the earnings (or borrowings) are in- 
vested in improved equipment and 
methods, the permanence of the com- 
pany is made more certain because 
the lowering of unit costs by such 
improvements helps to stave off com- 
petition. Yet the number of jobs is 
decreased almost from the moment of 
installation. We have here a striking 
example of the inherent conflict be- 
tween the needs of society and the 
economic realities faced by a single 
business. For the latter, the price of 
survival is improvement that will re- 
duce cost; yet the improvement, if it 
saves labor, tends, temporarily at 
least, to destroy jobs. 


7. Influence of important execu- 
tives. 

One cannot study those companies 
at the forefront of personnel man- 
agement without being impressed 
with the truth that real achievement 
in this field is associated nearly al- 
ways with a dominant personality, or 
a leader in whom others place cont- 
dence to an unusual degree. Name, 
if you please, ten leading companies 
in the field; in at least seven of them 
there wil] be, or will have been, an 
individual of vision to whom the sig: 
nificant policies and developments 
may be traced. Almost without ex- 
ception, this individual who is the 
source of the industrial relations 
philosophy of the company has had 
a long tenure of office, and is not 
only important as an executive, but 
also intensely interested in the prob- 
lems of the people associated with 
him. We might cite George East 
man, George Westinghouse, George 
M. Rolph, Charles L. Edgar and 
many others. Colonel William C 
Procter has been with Procter & 
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Gamble for fifty years; Daniel Wil- 
lard has been president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company 
for twenty-three years; and Morris 
£. Leeds has been the head of Leeds 
& Northrup Company since its incep- 
tion at the turn of the century. 


Conclusion. 


This resume of the forces that 
tend to influence management deci- 
sions concerning industrial relations 
has, it is hoped, brought into sharp 
relief their dependence on broad eco- 
nomic factors. No matter how well 
intended may be the efforts of a man- 
ager to put into effect an enlightened 


personnel program, he must bow to’ 


his master, economic law. However 
high be his deals, he cannot ignore 
profit stability; labor, overhead and 
raw material costs; seasonal and cy- 
dical variations in production; the 
traditions behind his industry; the 
fnancial strength of his company; 
and the myriad of other factors 
which cannot be measured. 

But even favorable economic fac- 
tors do not spontaneously generate 
an advanced program of industrial 
relations. In nearly every case, en- 
lightened labor policies can be traced 
to a dominant executive within the 
company, one who has had a long 


S tenure of office, who has the vision 


to see the benefits of progressive per- 
sonnel policies and who has the de- 
termination to carry his program 
through. 

Depressions bring into bold relief 

the limitations faced by a single en- 
terprise in dealing with its problems 
of human relations. Falling price 
and volume affect its profits, divi- 
dends, wages, the number of jobs, 
the liberality of its financial provi- 
sions for security and its plans for 
future development. Consequently, 
executives need to make a frank 
analysis to separate those factors af- 
lecting their decisions which they can 
control, and those which are subject 
to the whims of Fate. Such an ap- 
praisal will undoubtedly demonstrate 
to many that co-operative efforts on 
the part of entire industries must be 
ued to regulate those factors which 
affect its ability to discharge its so- 
tial obligations but which are beyond 
the control of an individual com- 
pany’s management. 
Perhaps the fundamental problem 
lor industry during this period of 
transition is to determine the extent 
to which the managements of indi- 
vidual companies should be thrown 
on their own resources, and the ex- 
tent to which they should be helped 
or guided by government. To go 
too far in one direction may mean 
chaotic, destructive competition; to 
80 too far in the other may mean 
chaotic, destructive bureaucracy. 
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Shouldn't Utilities 
Share in the Recovery? 


GOVERNMENT agencies are clipping the 


income of the utilities at both erids, by. 
forcing reductions in rates and -by ims * 


posing destructive taxes. 


Prices of other commodities are ris- 
ing, but State and local governments 
are demanding that the price of elec- 


tricity be reduced. Residential electric, 
rates are already 20% lower than jh © 


1926, and 35% lower than in 1913. 
When other prices skyrocketed, they 
maintained a consistent downward trend. 


$250,000,000 
TAXES IN 1933 


TAXES on electric companies will amount 
to about $250,000,000 in 1933. This is 





Go as 
you please 









Dolter Steanship Los VQ) L A 


about 1334 cents of every dollar of gross 
operating revenues. Taxes are now a 
third greater than in 1929,—an alarming 
rate of increase. 


The total of actual and potential in- 
creases in taxes and reductions in rates 
is likely to reach $3,500,000 a year for 
the Associated System. This means there 
is available $3,500,000 less for meeting 
interest requirements. 

To maintain electric rates at their 
present level when taxes are increasing 
and the prices of other commodities are 
rising is bad enough. To force rates 
lower at this time is an injustice and 
a damaging blow to one of the nation’s 
largest industries. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway, New York 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Wi \ 749 First Class 





Once upon a time a trip Round the 
World took lots and lots of time, and 
cost a fortune. But like so many other 
things all that is changed today... 
Actually you may circle the globe on 
President Liners in no more than 110 
days — visiting 21 of the world’s most 
thrilling ports in 14 countries—for no 
more than it would cost just to stay at 
home. If your time is limited, you can 
do it in 85 days. And President Liners, 
the only ships that sail Round the World 
on regular schedule, offer privileges you 
would never dream of finding anywhere 
but on a private yacht. 

Your travel agent orany of ouragents 
(New York, Chicago, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other principal 
cities) will be happy to show you pic- 
tures of President Liner accommoda- 
tions and tell you all about our other 
services: Between New York and Cali- 
fornia, and to the Orient via Hawaii 
and the Sunshine Route or via the Short 
Route from Seattle ...on any of these 
trips you go as you please, stopping 
over as you choose. 


R inericn Mail Lins 
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superbly styled, is now priced at $845! 


new Studebaker Commander Eight, 
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as cut completely 


away from its long-established 


price fields in these new cars— 


TUDEBAKER 


S 





















And, in addition to Studebaker 


nificently, for two years 


without cutting down in the slight- 


workmanship, materials and perform- 


baker ownership within 


AND UP. AT THE FACTORY 


in a row, on that most 


est degree on any of the traditional 
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ance, you get Studebaker’s famed auto- 


the reach of those many 


gruelling of all proving 


Studebaker assurances of high quality. 


matic features that enable these cars 


motorists who previously have been re- 


grounds—the world-famed 500-mile 
race at the Indianapolis Speedway. 


These sensational new Studebakers 
are the first standard production cars 
in the world that really approximate 
theair-curve symmetry of speed-planes. 
They have the kind of workmanship 


almost to drive themselves. Your near- 


stricted to the very lowest priced cars. 














est Studebaker dealer is ex- 


Think of it—a gorgeously styled, 


You will find it difficult to remain 
interested in higher priced cars when 


hibiting them. Arrange for a 


tremendously powerful, big new 


convincing trial drive—today. 


Studebaker President Eight sells for 


you realize how little it costs to own 








covery requires teamwork. And 

what a grand bit of team play 
we've arranged for ourselves. Busi- 
ness bachelors, long accustomed to 
single blessedness, must now accept 
family ties. 

But it will take many of them a 
little time to adjust themselves to 
wedded life. 

Are there not some individual 
acts of recovery which a single com- 
pany can itself adopt, from which 
immediate improvement may be de- 
rived while waiting to see what will 
happen under NRA? 

There are. Each company should 
declare a recovery code of its own 
by which its internal organization 
may be geared to a common purpose 
and taught a new type of team play. 

NRA says that groups must be 
regimented behind a common pur- 
pose. Well, companies are as cer- 
tainly composed of groups as are in- 
dustries. Team play is as necessary 
to one as the other. 

Most companies in the past have 
considered themselves as “one big, 
happy family,” but each member has 
been allowed to do pretty much as he 
pleased. Teamwork has been a bro- 
mide we’ve mouthed a lot but failed 
to swallow. High sales costs caused 
by individual forces working at cross 
purposes within a single company 
still maintain. These cannot be tol- 
erated; now, especially, when costs 
are rising faster than selling prices. 
Each individual must be harnessed 
to the common pull. 


LTHOUGH involving methods 
too numerous for mention, team- 
work can be built on a simple pattern. 
The problem of each business is to 
move its products in profitable vol- 
ume. This depends upon delivering 
an effective sales impression from 
company to consumer. Certain per- 
sonal factors supported by certain 
impersonal elements are responsible 
for the impression delivery. These 
can all be regimented to a common 
purpose in such a way as to deliver 
the impression most effectively—and 
that is all there is to teamwork. 
We all recall the childhood game 
in which all sat in a circle and a story 
was started which each must repeat 
to the next just as he heard it. By 


) VERYONE concedes that re- 








Write Your Own 
Selling Code! 


By HOWARD E. BLOOD 
President, Norge Corporation 


the time it got back to the starting 
point, the story would have been so 
distorted as to be entirely unrecog- 
nizable. That is what happens in the 
delivery of a sales impression unless 
all factors work together. 


Regimentation of the distributive 


organization to accomplish maximum 


delivery of impression power consists 
of four steps: 


First: The selling argument should 
be analyzed to see that it contains all 
the premises necessary to prove most 
effectively that the product in ques- 
tion answers a need in a better way 
than competition and that it really 
provides a value greater than its cost. 
It is not sensible to develop team- 
work behind a weak argument. So 
such proof as will strengthen the 
argument should be added, the pat- 
tern reduced to writing and each dis- 
tributive factor trained to present it. 


Second: The field corps, wholesale 
staff and dealer organization should 
be equipped with all sales tools nec- 
essary to deliver an effective pre- 
sentation. 


Third: A study should be made to 
find what is being done personally 
that might be more economically ac- 
complished by printed promotion. 
Time is the salesman’s capital. It 
will be even more at a premium under 
NRA than it has been before. There 
are only 8,030 total hours in a year. 
Take away the requirements for 
sleeping, eating and recreation. Sub- 
tract the Sunday, holiday and vaca- 
tion hours. Withdraw time lost be- 
tween calls and otherwise wasted. 
Scarcely 1,000 hours remain! Now, 
if a salesman wants to make two 
thousand dollars a year, his time is 
really worth two dollars an hour. 
Why cause him to take an hour to 
do certain approach work which a 
ten-cent piece of printed promotion 
will do more effectively? 


Fourth: Having organized the argu- 
ment, the sales tools, the advertising 
and the promotion into a regimented 
program, then company executives 
should hit the rails and train all fac- 
tors in a series of group meetings 
on how to put it across. 


Will this “code” for an individual 
company work? 


It has for the Norge Corporation. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































ers and employers pull to- 
gether, recovery may be pulled 
apart. 

Thus far, union leaders have de- 
rived much more encouragement 
from NRA than have business lead- 
ers. If officialdom should persist in 
acting on the assumption that em- 
ployers can be browbeaten into ac- 
cepting dictation and domination by 
union leaders and, at the same time, 
be coerced into incurring risks in ex- 
panding enterprises, they are doomed 
to drastic disappointment. 

Neither NRA nor any other power 
in the land can, after leading horses 
to the water, compel them to drink. 

The tendency heretofore has been 
to conciliate workers and to coerce 
employers. Unless some common 
meeting-ground can be evolved, such 
a policy is little likely to hasten the 
return of prosperity. After all, em- 
ployment must come from employers. 
And unless they can see reasonable 
prospect of being able to function 
half-way satisfactorily, they naturally 
will draw in their horns. 

Industrial expansion 
arbitrarily decreed. 

President Roosevelt fittingly has 
sought to bring home the stern reali- 
ties of the situation to both employers 
and labor leaders. If his appeal be 
heeded, if strikes can be stopped, if 
a disposition to give-and-take becomes 
general, then America’s whole outlook 
will become distinctly encouraging. 

But if either side persists in high- 
handedness, the consequences might 
be unimaginably disastrous. 


| NLESS professional labor lead- 


cannot be 


EWSPAPERS daily proclaim 


that financial and economic 
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Business Can’t 


Be Coerced 
Into Expanding; 


Labor-Capital 
Truce Needed 


activity is being severely held in 
check by uncertainty over the pros- 
pective ‘‘value of the dollar.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is exhorted to declare 
his intentions forthwith, to “stabilize 
the dollar,” to put an end to doubts 
and fears over drastic currency infla- 
tion. 

Perhaps President Roosevelt is 
wiser than his critics. 


Already the international value of 
the dollar has shrunk one-third. Al- 
though the printing presses have not 
been set in motion, various other far- 
reaching. inflationary, processes have 
been operating—note the vast govern- 
mental expenditures to boost agri- 
cultural values, the vast governmental 
appropriations for construction, for 
aid to banks, railroads, home owners, 
etc., the vast expansion in the Gov- 
ernment debt. 

It may be that President Roosevelt 
is exercising prudence by refusing to 
revalue the dollar at this stage at a 
specific gold content. Suppose he 
“fixed” the dollar’s gold value at 65 
per cent. of its former value. Then, 
suppose recovery faltered and threat- 
ened to collapse. A further dose of 
inflation probably would be ac- 
counted necessary. 

As it is, President Roosevelt is 
keeping a powerful shot in his locker. 

Instead, therefore, of merely criti- 
cising the President for the course he 
is following, would it not be more 
helpful were financial and other re- 
sponsible interests to exert themselves 
to the very utmost to push revival 
without further hesitancy and para- 
lyzing delay? 

After all, dollars held on to will 
shrink as much as dollars employed 


should inflation become more pro- 
nounced. Indeed, dollars used now 
would bring more than dollars used 
under drastic inflation. 


ERE one to wait in this world 

of perpetual change until every- 
thing looked positively propitious, 
stagnation would be the nation’s nor- 
mal lot. Of course there are uncer- 
tainties to-day. It can be admitted 
that rarely in our history have uncer- 
tainties been half as numerous or half 
as deep-rooted. Let us go still fur- 
ther ; let us frankly admit that we are 
battling a crisis. 

What is the duty of every respon- 
sible citizen under such circum- 
stances? 

To wilt? Toshirk? To obstruct? 
To tear down? To run away? 

No!  Self-interest demands the 
best from every citizen. Patriotism 
demands the exercise of faith rather 
than surrendering abjectly to fear. 
Courage may—should—overcome our 
thickest of obstacles; universal 
cowardice could bring nothing but 
unfathomable chaos. 

The whole world has been moving 
upwards, on balance, for a year or 
more. 

Our own country has indisputably 
made impressive progress in the last 
six months. We have more reason 
for achieving advancement than has 
any other nation on the face of the 
earth. 

What is our answer to be? 

Every worker, every labor leader, 
every consumer, every executive, 
every banker, every investor, every 
official, every employer must shoulder 
and share responsibility. 

Are you doing your part? 
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The Grand Union Tea Company is the 
second largest “Direct-to-the-home” 
distributor of food products in America. 


600 cars are operated by salesmen in every 
part of the country—and each car is liter- 
ally a ‘Store on Wheels”. Few customers 
ever have any contact with the company 
except through these delivery cars. 


In addition to attractive display, clean- 
liness and courtesy, low cost operation 
of the cars has been a big factor in the 
success of the company. 


GENERAL 
TRUCK TIRES 


help Grand Union Tea Company 
to reduce selling costs through their 
600 “Stores on Wheels” 
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Individual cost records are kept for the 
cars and every phase of automobile 
‘ operation is closely supervised. It is 
significant that General Truck Tires 
have been standard equipment on all 
the cars for years. 


In every type of business, General Truck 
Tires are proving daily that they can do 
the job better at lower cost. We will 
welcome the opportunity to show you. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 





Here are the reasons why General Truck Tires will haul a given load 


for lower cost, and for a longer time 










1 


All plies are full plies running all 
around the tires and anchored at 
the bead — providing extra physi- 
y cal strength.to withstand punish- 

ment under any load on any road. 














2 


Uniform carcass thickness dis- 
tributes load equally through- 
out the tire— providing uniform 
flexing and cooler running. 
No localized hinging or excess 
heat to cause costly blowouts. 








3 


Longer wearing tread because 
the rugged carcass holds the 
tread compressed and compact 
to better resist the bruising and 
wearing action of the road. 
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The Pictograph Signals 


Another Upturn 


upward trend over a wide front. 

Practically all the areas which on 
the October first Pictograph were mov- 
ing downward are now shown with the 
upward broken lines which represent at 
least temporary improvement. A num- 
ber of new downward areas have ap- 
peared, but none of large extent. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
almost every area marked on the Oc- 
tober first Pictograph by broken rising 
lines now carries the solid rising lines 
which mean that business continues to 
move upward. 

Business men with goods to sell and 
manufacturing or financial decisions to 
make, should note carefully that this im- 
provement shown by the Pictograph is 
not the ordinary seasonal increase cus- 
tomary at this time of the year. In 
every case, the rising arrows indicate 
either that business is increasing more 
rapidly than at this season last year; or 
that it is increasing this year in face of 
a decrease last year; or that if there is 
a seasonal decline it is slighter than that 
of 1932. This is precisely the same type 
of improvement that was broadly sig- 
nalled in our April lst issue, and which 
led to the now historic gains of later 
Spring. 

Last issue, we noted that Massachu- 
setts was the only Eastern state in 
which the recent business trend had 
been predominantly upward. At the 
present time, by contrast, the trend is 
predominantly upward in every Eastern 
state north of Virginia and south of 
North Carolina. 

It is, in fact, predominantly upward 
in every state of the Union except Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota; Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Oregon. 

The current showing of the state of 
Texas is especially noteworthy. Not 
only is the trend upward practically 
throughout the state, but in addition, it 
will be seen, three out of the fifteen 
cities in our special list are Texas cities. 
And if the list were longer, a fourth 
city, Corsicana, would be included. 


These Cities Now at Their Best 


Once again the list of cities which 
how compare more favorably with the 
Previous year than at any time since the 
Pictograph was started, is growing 
larger. (In past, this change has almost 
invariably foreshadowed general busi- 
ness upturn.) 

In order of population, the fifteen 
most important of these cities are: 

1. Houston, Tex.: Not since early Au- 
gust has this city made so good a record. 
September business totals have been 
larger than those of any month since 
January. 


QO) more business is resuming its 


2. Akron, Ohio: Though business is 
not yet consistently at last year’s levels, 
the ratio of 1933 to 1932 has been stead- 
ily improving since the bank holiday, 
and the trend has recently been strong- 
er than at any time this Spring or 
Summer. 

3. Springfield, Mass.: Coming back 
again after a Summer slump which car- 
ried business below last year’s levels. 
Further increases seem probable. 

4. Des Moines, Iowa: The Fall rise 
has already attained greater volume 
than that of 1932. 

5. Kansas City, Kan.: For the first 
time, business here has really reached 
last year’s levels. See also this page in 
the last previous issue. 

6. Camden, N. J.: While other indus- 
tries have been slackening, the radio 
business has been having a “boomlet” 
of its own. This accounts in part for 
the second successive appearance of 
Camden in this list. 

7. Erie, Pa.: Though still below the 
best Summer levels, business here 
picked up appreciably after September 
1st. 

8. Canton, Ohio: Business throughout 
July, August and September has varied 
but slightly, and has been considerably 
above levels reached earlier this year, 
and considerably ahead of 1932 busi- 
ness. 

9. Tacoma, Wash.: September was 
easily the best month of the present 
year. September, 1932, on the contrary, 
was some 30 per cent. below the best 
Spring levels. 

10. E. St. Louis, Ill.: After falling be- 
low last year’s levels during July and 
August, business has again picked up to 
a new high for the year. Last year, at 
the corresponding time, there was only a 
slight increase. 

11. Johnstown, Pa.: Not yet at last 
year’s levels, but has shown almost un- 
broken improvement since the bank 
holiday. 

12. Waco, Tex.: Another city which 
has recently been making new highs for 
the year, in contrast to a none too en- 
couraging Autumn a year ago. Recent 
business has, in fact, been ahead of 1931 
levels. 


13. Port Arthur, Tex.: Business here 
has been consistently ahead of 1932 
since early July. 


14. Stamford, Conn.: Another “repeat” 
from our October Ist issue. Business 
has been relatively steady throughout 
the Summer and early Fall, although a 
year ago it fell off some 20 per cent. 
during the same period. 

15. Portsmouth, Va.: Business is still 
below the best Summer levels, but for 


the first time has been poking its nose 
ahead of 1932 business. 





MR. 
EXECUTIVE DICTATOR: 











greater 


business 
capacity 


The new Pro-technic Ediphone can in- 
crease your firm's business capacity— 
by 20% to 50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! It's different! Tailored in steel! 
All mechanism is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its “Balanced” Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * “Desk” designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increase the 
business capacity of all your dictators. 


For full information, telephone The Ediphone, your city. 


Or write to— 





Q Edun. Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 


| am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity. 





ORANGE, 





Name 





Address F-10 

















ONG GENERAL 
WY MILLS, 1. 


Cuma Stock Dividend 


September 30, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share upon common 
stock. of the company, payable Nov. Ist, 
1933, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business Oct. 14th, 1933. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
October 5, 1933 
T2 Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 28, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 18, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 7, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 28, 1/800 of one share 
of Cunvertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 
12%4¢ in par value thereof) on 
each share of Common Stock 
payable on November 15, 1933, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1933. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 


















If you see it in FORBES you can use 


it in your business 





FORBES for 


The Future of General Motors 
(Continued from page 12) 


duction, research, and so forth. This 
set-up enables each department head 
in every company to get the benefit 
of the experience of every other de- 
partment head as well as of the in- 
terested executive at headquarters. 

The value of such a system of man- 
agement is obvious. For example, 
should one purchasing agent succeed 
in finding supplies at a particularly 
attractive price, steps can be taken 
to pool the requirements of all, so 
that all may reap the advantage. 

The gathering together of all sta- 
tistics and subjecting them to search- 
ing analyses, often leads to capital- 
izing for the benefit of all some in- 
novation successfully instituted by 
one unit. Profitable sales wrinkles 
originated by one division can be 
passed along to other divisions. 

In short, General Motors Corpora- 
tion and its 75 companies are now op- 
erated on the ideal of “All for one 
and one for all.” 

I know no set of executives who 
are more industriously and _ en- 
thusiastically on the job morning, 
noon and night, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, 
than the men responsible for pushing 
General Motors ahead. 


APOLEON’S soldiers had cour- 
age because he had courage, be- 
cause he would never ask his men to 
face a danger he himself would 
shrink from facing. The commander- 
in-chief of General Motors, Alfred 


Pritchard Sloan, Jr., sets an example . 


of ardent application. Summarizing 
his business philosophy, he once de- 
clared: 

“Get the facts; recognize the equi- 
ties of all concerned; realize the 
necessity of doing a better job every 
day; an open mind and hard work. 
The last is the most important of all. 
There is no short cut.” 

Note the emphasis on hard work. 





STOCK MARKET METHOD WITH A RECORD 


To make a success in speculation, you must learn to determine the trend yourself. Do 
not depend on tips, statistics, market letters or guesswork. Get knowledge; SEE and KNOW 


for yourself; then you can act with confidence and make money. But 
Course of instruction from anyone, investigate it. 
f a man, who offers to sell you a method, has not made money with it, you are not 


record. 
likely to. 


before you buy a 
Then buy the method with a successful 


PROOF OF GANN METHODS 


I have made a success trading according to my own secret mathematical discoveries and 


rules, and can teach you 


how to trade successfully according to rules. I quote 


from a Cer- 


tified Public Accountant’s report on my trading record:—‘‘Covering the period from April 1 
to July 31, 1933, you made a total of 344 trades in stocks, cotton, rubber and grain. 310 of 
these trades showed profits and 34 showed losses. Your percentage of accuracy was 89% on 
the total number of trades. The capital with which you operated was increased 26¥4 times. 
On each $1,000 capital with which you started, you made a profit of $26,500 net.” Durin 
August and September, 1933, I made 56 trades in Cotton and Rubber: 53 showed profits an 
3 showed small losses. s 

I will teach a limited number of intelligent men my Mechanical or Forecasting Methods 
provided they meet my requirements. Send for copy of letter showing how I started with $973 
and made $30,000 in 60 days. Don’t write if you are iooking for something for nothing or 
expect to make money without hard study. If you are willing to pay $1,000 or more for a 
money-making method, send for full details and terms, without obligation, to Dept. cS 


W. D. GANN FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 





Regularly, every fortnight, a group 
of leading G. M. executives leave 
home and home office on Monday 
evening, travel all night by train to 
Detroit, begin work immediately on 
arrival in the morning, and keep their 
noses to the grindstone for several 
days or longer. Evening usually 
brings no respite. The return jour- 
ney is also made overnight, to avoid 
loss of working hours. 

Born in New Haven in 1875, Mr. 
Sloan, immediately after graduating 
as a Bachelor of Science from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was confronted with unusual 
business problems. His father, among 
other interests, had become associ- 
ated with the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company of Newark, N. J., then 
gasping for breath. Young Alfred, 
with a zeal and _ stick-to-itiveness 
characteristic of his whole career, 
took hold—and in one year turned 
red ink into black, later making the 
company the biggest and most profit- 
able of its kind in the world. 

Here he learned to wrestle, not 
merely with mechanical problems, but 
with even more difficult financial 
problems; and upon him devolved 
also the task of going out and 
hustling for orders. 

Such automobile pioneers as 
Haynes, Apperson, Olds and Ford 
selected Hyatt bearings as the best 
in the market. Thus was young 
Sloan brought into intimate contact 
with the automotive industry prac- 
tically at its birth. 

When, in 1916, Hyatt became an 
important part of United Motors 
Corporation, Mr. Sloan headed the 
new combination. Two years later, 
when United was absorbed by Gen- 
eral Motors, Mr. Sloan became vice- 
president in charge of the half-score 
accessory companies and was _ also 
made a member of the Executive 
Committee. He made such a mark 
that when the du Ponts took the 
helm, Mr. Sloan was put in charge 
of operations, and his aptitude for 
finance was recognized by his election 
to the Finance Committee, which in- 
cluded several of New York’s fore- 
most banking giants. When Pierre 
S. du Pont decided to relinquish the 
presidency (as told in our last issue). 
there was only one man considered 
for the position, Mr. Sloan. 


OW he has successfully piloted 

General Motors through fait 
weather and foul, how he has inte- 
grated this far-flung organization, 
how he has expanded its operations 
over the whole globe, how he has built 
up its accessory affiliations, how he 
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| able G. M. executive. 


John L. Pratt, 
| ability and application. are exceeded 
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has developed and is to-day develop- 
ing such newer industries as refrig- 
eration, air-conditioning, aviation, 
forms a notable chapter in Amer- 
ica’s industrial history. 

General Motors has been fortunate 
in gathering together a body of ex- 
ecutives unexcelled in their respec- 
tive fields. 

The star performer of General 
Motors is Chevrolet. It has out- 
sold every other car in the world four 
out of the last six years. 

Thereby has one ambition been 
fulfilled. William S. Knudsen, the 
genius accorded chief credit, once 
worked for Ford. But the day came 
when his self-respect impelled him 
to quit, exactly as has been the case 
with a long line of automotive execu- 
tives. Mr. Knudsen, the most mod- 
est of men, would not admit it, any 
more than he would utter one word 
of criticism of Mr. Ford, but it is 
human nature that he must have de- 
rived intense satisfaction from pilot- 
ing another car ahead of the Ford. 

Mr. Knudsen’s unique Chevrolet 
achievement induced the Corporation 
to put Pontiac under his wing and 
it now is rushing ahead in its price 
field. 

Charles F. Kettering—affectionate- 
ly known as “Boss Kettering’’—is 
America’s foremost industrial re- 
search wizard. There is no more 
original, picturesque, fascinating 
personality in the whole country. 
Novel thoughts spring from his 
fertile mind as sparks from a black- 
smith’s anvil. He is sui generis. His 
value to a corporation whose prog- 
ress depends largely upon improving 
its products and originating new 
ideas and inventions and designs is 
beyond price. 

General Motors enjoys the brains 
of the famous “Fisher Brothers.” 


| The oldest of the seven, Fred J., has 


latterly transferred some of his re- 
sponsibilities to Charles T., who is 
to-day an extremely active and valu- 
The youngest 
brother, Lawrence P., heads Cadillac 
and LaSalle. 


RESIDENT SLOAN’S right- 
hand man in many activities is 
whose judgment, 


only by his modesty, his aversion to 


} publicity. 


It is one thing to make cars, an- 


other thing to sell them. The sales 
) generalissimo of General Motors for 
) Many years has been Richard H. 
» Urant, veritable human dynamo, a 
» Seyser of sales ideas, a past-master 
| 0 dramatizing sales appeals and en- 
§ thusing salesmen. 


One of the younger executive 


} Slants is Donaldson Brown, whose 


forte is finance. His ingenuity, his 











resourcefulness, his acumen have 
won for him the chairmanship of the 
important Finance Committee. 

Another executive who has come 
prominently to the front is Irving J. 
Reuter, now in charge of both Buick 
and Oldsmobile. 


Others high on the G. M. roster 
of active officials include James D. 
Mooney, indefatigable globe-trotter 
in charge of all export activities; 
John Thomas Smith, the Corpora- 
tion’s legal guide, philosopher and 
friend; O. E. Hunt, in charge of en- 
gineering ; C. E. Wilson, Mr. Pratt’s 
chief aid in developing the Corpora- 
tion’s multifarious and vastly impor- 
tant accessory companies; John J. 
Schumann, Jr., new-school pilot of 
the G. M. Acceptance Corporation. 

“There is only one person qualified 
to say just what the motorist prefers 
—and that person is the motorist 
himself.” Acting on that axiom, 
General Motors is to-day going far- 
ther than ever essayed by any organ- 
ization in developing a “Proving 
Ground Of Public Opinion.” 

Millions of booklets containing 
every conceivable kind of question 
covering customers’ likes and dis- 
likes go out to car owners and pros- 
pects, the myriads of replies are thor- 
oughly analyzed by the Customer Re- 
search Staff, and the findings become 
available for the guidance of execu- 
tives, engineers, designers, dealers, 
etc. 

General Motors, for all its mam- 
moth magnitude, exercises unmatched 
efforts to keep its ear to the ground, 
and spends more money than any 
other manufacturer on constantly 
modernizing its widely diversified 
products in quick response to the 
ever-changing wishes and aspira- 
tions of the buying public. 

General Motors does not attempt 
to dictate. 

It aspires to serve. 
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A year's pay 
envelopes 


continued to your em- 
ployee's family if he 
dies. 


We show employers 
what they can gain 
from this helpful ar- 
rangement. 


Write today for our plan. 


/ 
TME ’ 
PRUDENTIAL 


WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 
5a FSi 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Why Should Stocks Go Up 
From 25% to 50% During 
The Next Few Weeks? 


WE WILL TELL YOU WHY 


and give you the names of 


10 STOCKS to LEAD the ADVANCE 


Without Cost or Obligation 
DAILY LETTER—38 STOCKS 
WHEN to BUY—WHERE to SELL 
$20 MONTHLY—$50 QUARTERLY 
THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


32 Broadway, New York 

















APPLYING the DOW THEORY 


HIS investors’ service has constantly 
applied the “Dow Theory” in its market 


forecasts. 


Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or 


obligation, 


indicating the current market 


outlook and past record of the bulletins— 
a very interesting, practical example of the 
Dow Theory at work. Write today. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL, 


INC. 


Directed by 
CHARLES J. COLLINS 


2659 Penobscot Building 





Detroit, Michigan 
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FORBES for 


Business Trends at a Glance 


ERE, in general, is what business 
H men may expect of the immediate 
future: 

1. An October 
September. 

2. An October moderately ahead of last 
year’s October. 

3. Gradually increasing strength which 
will put November and December a little 
farther ahead of last year, and is likely to 
give us a January, February and March 
from 15 to 30 per cent. ahead of the same 
months a year earlier. 

4. No sudden uprush of new activity 
such as characterized the early days of 
business recovery, and no dangerous de- 
clines. 

If this estimate of the near future.proves 
to be correct, the statement made in our 
September Ist issue that “business may 
confidently look forward to the best 
Autumn in several years,” will also have 
proved true. 


moderately ahead of 


T HE first important thing for the busi- 
ness reader to note about these state- 
ments is that they are a general estimate. 
That is to say, an estimate of general busi- 
ess conditions. 

Individual businesses and industries, and 
individual localities will fare, some better, 
some worse than the average. 

This statement seems commonplace and 
obvious enough. But failure to realize its 
truth and its importance has led to many 
false business judgments in the past, and 
-will continue to mislead—until business men 
realize its full significance. 

Over and over, business as a whole goes 
through the following stages: 


First, some industries and some local- 
ities are moving downward, and some are 
moving upward, but the majority is on the 
-down side. (This was the situation a year 
ago. ) 


Second, some are moving upward, some 
downward, but the majority is on the up 
‘side. (This happened in the first months 
-of the present year.) 


Third, practically all are moving upward, 
and business “booms.” (April and early 
May this year.) 


Fourth, having progressed too rapidly, 
some industries and localities begin again 
‘to move downward, but the majority is 
still going up. (June and July this year.) 





ABOVE 100 RECOVERY —— BELOW 100 NO RECOVERY 


Fifth, the majority turns downward. 
(August, this year.) 

Sixth, practically all are moving down- 
ward. (September.) 

Seventh, having swung farther down- 
ward than was really necessary, an in- 
creasing number of industries and local- 
ities begins to move upward, but is still 
in the minority. 

Eighth, the upward movement again 
gains the majority. 

When this page is first read by the 
business readers of ForBes, business will 
be either just finishing the seventh or be- 
ginning the eighth phase of this swing 
around the circle. 

A number of observations of recent busi- 
ness bears out this fact. 

For one thing, the Recovery Index. 
(See below.) Successive temporary down 
turns last May and June signalled a com- 
ing of the August decline. The index now 
shows two short upturns which indicate 
that the backbone of the recent decline is 
broken. And last-minute figures tell us 
that the line will dip almost imperceptibly 
as it crosses into October. 

Even more significant are the records of 
nearly 300 individual cities which we keep 
from week to week as a basis for ForBEs 
Business Pictograph. In July, it was per- 
fectly evident from these figures that most 
of these cities had been progressing too 
rapidly, and would have temporary set- 
backs. (See Forses, August Ist, page 16.) 

These setbacks have since occurred. In 
a considerable number of cases, they are 
already completed, and business is again 
moving forward. 

In other cases business is still moving 
downward. But the significant fact is that 
in almost no instances has the August- 
September decline proceeded far enough to 
turn back the basically upward trend of 
the past six to twelve months. In other 
words, there is every reason to expect that 
most of those cities which still are moving 
downward will soon again resume their 
upward march. 


HAT judgments may really be judi- 
cious, however, the negative side of 
the picture must also be recognized. 
On this side, the most serious individual 
factor is that during September debits to 
individual accounts in Federal Reserve 


Banks (which are supposed to represent 


somewhere around 90 per cent. of the total 
amount of business transacted in this 
country) fell below those of a year earlier 
for the first time since April. August 
debits were barely ahead of 1932. 

What this means in respect to the four 
estimates with which this page begins, is 
clear enough. 

It means, first of all, that such gains as 
do come in October and November can, as 
above stated, be only moderate. 

It means, secondly, that because the gains 
will be only moderate, and because these 
moderate gains must be the sum of both 
a large number of favorable trends and a 
large number of unfavorable trends, it 
would take only a slight increase in the 
unfavorable trends (or a slight weakness 
in the favorable trends) to translate this 
mild gain into a mild setback. 


It is noteworthy that exactly a year ago 
the methods we employ here at Forses in 
making our estimates of business to come 
would have shown a very definite rise 
coming in January, February and March, 
1933. When the figures for October busi- 
ness came in, however, we would have re- 
vised our estimate downward, and lowered 
it still further when November was over. 
With December, however, our estimates 
would again have turned upward, in accord- 
ance with what actually did happen later. 

One of the interesting and hitherto over- 
looked facts about the depression years is 
that the relationship between the Fall and 
the Spring has changed. As shown by the 
charts on page 11 of Forses for September 
Ist, up until 1929 the Fall months were 
customarily stronger than the Spring 
months. Since 1929 the situation has been 
reversed. 

It must therefore be recognized as pos- 
sible, though in the face of recent Picto- 
graph records not probable, that the down- 
ward forces may again hold the balance 
of power until the end of the year. 

There is also, of course, the possibility 
that strikes may delay a certain amount of 
production. 

The safest course for every business man 
and every business organization to follow, 
however, is to assume that during the bal- 
ance of this year there will be business op- 
portunities somewhat in excess of those 
which existed just a year ago. Certainly, 
alertness for opportunities never results in 
lost sales. 


Again the 
Recovery Index 
Balks at Sinking 

Further 
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The $s in Inventions 





By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


More Photoelectrics. In spite of the 
widespread publicity which has been 
given to the many accomplishments of 
the electric eye and related devices, 
each new list of them contains many 
interesting items. Here, for instance, 
are some (and only some) of the uses 
which are listed in a recent catalogue 
of the photoelectric relays produced by 
one manufacturing company. Some of 
this company’s photoelectric relays are 
used to control steam valves in remov- 
ing scale from steel ingots, power and 
pressure in chain-welding machines, an 
automatic machine for making cotton 
bags, spray guns which prime lumber, 
a machine for grading ball bearings ac- 
cording to size, and automatic weighing 
processes for commodities as far apart 
as cement and baking powder. 

Others are used to synchronize a pair 
of conveyors, and still others to stop a 
conveyor when a jam occurs. 

Even more picturesque is the use of 
the photoelectric relay to indicate the 
lineup on a drawbridge, to regulate the 
fluid level in an oil tank, to inspect stor- 
age battery caps for vent holes, to re- 
ject defective dry cells. 

Other accomplishments of this new 
watchman are to indicate when the ore 
or coal in a bin has reached the desired 
level, to sound the alarm when a filter 
in a sugar refinery fails, and to give 
word when a skip hoist travels too far. 

Another recently announced applica- 
tion is the use of the electric eye to 
shut off a testing machine when an item 
being tested for fatigue finally breaks. 


Quicker Than Dr. Seuss. At the Na- 
tional Metal Exposition of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, there 
is going to be shown an automatic tem- 
perature recorder that apparently could 
be safely put through some of the tests 
to which Dr. Seuss has recently been 
suggesting Flit be put. This new re- 
corder, it is said, responds to changes 
in the temperature of the smoke from 
a burning cigarette held four or five 
inches from it. It will instantly record 
differences between the temperature of 
your breath as you blow it out and take 
it in again. In industry, it can make 
Prompt record of the changes in tem- 
perature in the length of a steel rail 
Passing through a rolling mill. One 
recommended use of importance is in 
the inspection of machine parts. The 
claim made for this new recorder is 
that it is ten times as fast as present 
industrial recorders, and virtually inde- 
Pendent of vibration. 


For the Fisherman. Both the com- 
mercial company which has thousands 
of dollars tied up in marine equipment 
and the individual business man who 
goes fishing for recreation should be 
Interested in one of the latest develop- 
ments in the use of latex (natural rub- 
ber; see Forses, November 15, 1932, 


page 10.) With latex as its chief con- 
stituent, a liquid has been developed for 
treating fish nets and fishing lines to 
waterproof them and stop all marine 
growth. The substance does not wash 
out, it is said, and under practical test, 
nets and lines so treated show a sub- 
stantially longer life. It can be applied 
either in a factory or at home. 


Another Fishing Accessory. Another 
item which may soon come on the mar- 
ket as the result of recent technical 
development should also interest the 
man who goes fishing. This is a real, 
hermetically-sealed beer can. Not the 
old-fashioned ‘“growler” which used to 
be brought in from the corner saloon. 
But a can which completely protects 
its contents, and must be opened with 
a special beer can opener. It is said, 
by the way, that it will be just as easy 
to use this opener as it is to take the 
cap off a bottle. The new beer cans 
will have a lining like that which is on 
the inside of barrels, to preserve the 
flavor. In other words, they are really 
miniature kegs. 


Home Improvements. While the sci- 
entists of industry have been getting in 
these licks on behalf of the man of the 
house, they seem to have been even 
more busy working out new _  con- 
veniences for his lady. 

One recently announced development 
is a complete line of clatter-proof kit- 
chen accessories made of colored ‘and 
odorless rubber tile. The sink strainer, 
for instance, the dish rack, and even 
dust pans can now be had in this new 
material. Another advantage, by the 
way, is that the new utensils do not 
scratch enameled drain boards or chip 
dishes. 

Another new item for milady is an 
electric drier specially designed to take 
the moisture out of silk stockings, 
gloves, and dresses without damaging 
them by too rapid heating. 

And those who have portable indirect 
lights in the home will be interested in 
a new tubular 250-watt lamp which pro- 
duces as much light as the ordinary 300- 
watt bulb lamp for the same purpose. 
The tube of the lamp is two inches in 
diameter and 6 1-4 inches long. 

In future, portable indirect lighting 
fixtures will be entirely redesigned to 
make the most efficient possible use of 
the new lamp. In the meantime, it can 
be burned in existing equipment by add- 
ing a socket adaptor which brings the 
light center to the proper position in 
your reflector. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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You would stop 
this waste 





Have you stopped 


LIGHTING 
WASTE? 


HEN water, coal, or other ma- 
\ \) terial is wasted, the loss can be 
seen. It is not so with wasted light. 
Dust on lamps and reflectors may 
shut off as much as 25% of the light 
paid for. 


Dark walls and ceilings waste light 
by absorbing it. 

Poor lamps are light wasters. They 
use more electric current than they 
should for the light they give. 


This General Electric monogram 
2) on lamps assures no waste of 
current, no quick blackening, no pre- 
mature burn-outs. It is on all Edison 
Mazpa Lamps. 


Write to Department 166, General 
Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the free services of an engineer 
who will tell you whether you are 
getting a full return on your lighting 
investment. 





LIGHT AT LOW COST 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


cEneRat GG) ELECTRIC 
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FORBES for 








Odd Lots 


The accumulation of capital re- 
quires patience and present sac- 
rifice. 


By purchasing Odd Lots of 
high grade securities, it is not 
necessary to accumulate a com- 
paratively large sum _ before 
one’s savings can be conserva- 
tively and profitably invested. 


The many advantages of pur- 


chasing Odd Lots are explained 
in an interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 596 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& © 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(isHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 














Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? 

Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 


L__aee Div. 21-1, Babson Park, Mass. 




















THE KEY 2Y& TO LIFE 


med “)\\\ 
[ROsICRUCIAN MYSTERIES] 
FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


---explains the practical, useful, modern teachings of the Rosi- 
crucians. (Non-Religious) Dignified, uplifting, mental and meta- 
physical principles easily used to overcome life's obstacles. 
Write for FREE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages,” and learn 
how to receive this knowledge. Address: Friar N. V. @. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose 


tAMORC) California 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Moderate Further Recovery Should Be 
Followed by Renewal of Slow Reaction 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HOUGH our last review was written 

while prices were staging a fair re- 

covery, we did not feel any great 
confidence in that move and suggested 
renewed reaction, probable penetration of 
the September 22nd bottom, and even pos- 
sible objectives at the lower support level 
around 75 for the above Times average 
of fifty stocks, 80 for Dow Jones index 
of 30 industrials, around 70 for the Stand- 
ard average of 90 issues and about 95 for 
the Tribune compilation. 

Prices recovered slightly further but then 
dropped off once more, through the pre- 
ceding lows and down to levels within five 
to ten points of the bottom objectives, as 
repeated above. Once again, however, the 
suggested irregular swings have developed 
and prices are currently in another re- 
covery from the extreme lows of Tuesday, 
October 3rd. 


HERE is a better technical basis for 

this present recovery than there was 
for the one previous and, in fact, there 
is at least the inherent possibility that we 
have seen the lowest levels of our inter- 
mediate reaction. Even if that should 
turn out to be the case, however, we would 
not anticipate any run-away market. The 
present recovery could easily go somewhat 
further, but we should expect sufficient 
resistance a few points above current levels 
to stem the advance and turn prices down- 
ward again for renewed recession. 

The important point would then be to 
decide whether the lows of October 3rd 
would stand intact, or whether weakness 
would continue, to carry stocks down be- 
low that level and nearer to our stronger 
support objectives quoted last issue and 
repeated above. As noted in the preceding 
paragraph, we must give credence to the 
possibility that the October 3rd lows may 
hold intact, but personally we should be 
inclined to favor at least one more dip 


into lower ground, to bring the extreme 
bottoms nearer to our continued mental 
objectives. 


UCH a decline would not have to be 

early or swift. In fact, the pattern 
would be nearer our ideal if some further 
time were spent on the current recovery 
and the ensuing secondary reaction con- 
tinued the slow and highly irregular sag- 
ging picture which has thus far satis- 
factorily developed. 

To summarize, we think the recovery 
now in progress can go somewhat further, 
spend some time in slow irregularity three 
or four points higher, and then give way 
to another recession wave which might 
carry averages down nearer our support 
objectives over a period of time. If the 
current recovery goes more than perhaps 
five points further up, then it would in- 
dicate sufficient strength to suggest that 
our lower objectives on the next reaction 
would have to be discarded. But even 
in such case, as we have said before, we 
do not envisage any run-away bull move- 
ment from here, unless the Washington 
administration sees fit to inject another 
shot of artificial stimulant which cannot 
be foreseen. 


NCE more, we may repeat that we are 

not bearish for the long-term. The 
suggestions for. some further reaction are 
purely intermediate and for the use of 
quick traders only. The long-swing in- 
vestor may continue picking up additional 
strong stocks on any further reaction and 
should hold his position in spite of such 
reaction. 

Meanwhile, if we do get further reces- 
sion down around our oft-quoted objective 
levels for intermediate reaction, we would 
suggest buying stocks for a new speculative 
campaign NOON, OCTOBER 9th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, qwill be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 
Ready Now 


Just the book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 

Only 28 pages of text, this little book, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 

It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 

The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
—Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 








25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 

B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120- 5th Ave., New York 

Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 

Also quote me special prices for...........00. 
copies. 








What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 15) 


When the Rochester Plan was first 
announced some employers praised it, 
others dismissed it as impractical and 
futile. But the fourteen companies 
which had worked it out went ahead 
with their program: Each set aside 
an annual percentage of its payroll 
to build up a reserve fund from which 
employees would be paid benefits 
large enough to bring their income 
up to sixty per cent. of normal when 
wages fell below that point ; and from 
which employees who were laid off 
would receive sixty per cent. of their 
normal wages for from six to thir- 
teen weeks, depending on length of 
service. At the same time, the four- 
teen participating companies sup- 
ported a civic employment office to 
help laid-off men find new jobs. 

The Rochester Plan went into full 
operation on scheduled time—Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. Since then, these facts 
about this significant experiment in 
unemployment relief have come to 
light : 

1. The Rochester’ Plan has bene- 
fitted hundreds of employees, who 
have been paid thousands of dollars 
from the companies’ funds. 


2. The Plan has provided a strong 
and definite motive for ironing out 
seasonal fluctuations in production. 
Employees who are laid off or placed 
on part-time work because of season- 
al changes in business receive benefits 
just as do those affected by cyclical 
changes ; the employer dislikes to see 
his relief fund dwindling; conse- 
quently, he looks around for some 
way of keeping his production steady 
from month to month. One of the 
companies behind the Rochester Plan 
had always contended that stabiliza- 
tion of its production was impossible ; 
but after nine months of the Plan, 
it has found a way to make its annual 
production curve perceptibly smooth- 
er. A second company sends notices 
of relief payments to its various pro- 
duction managers to remind them of 
the need for stabilization. A third 
company may charge relief payments 
on the cost sheets of its different di- 
visions for the same purpose. 


3. The Plan also has given em- 
ployers a motive for sharing work 
among employees — again, because 
employers don’t like to see their re- 
serve funds decreasing. 


Few changes from the original 
program have been necessary. Fifty 
per cent. of normal wages has been 
substituted for sixty per cent. to keep 
the Plan in line with most proposed 
State unemployment reserve systems ; 
and a few hard-hit companies have 
had to cut the ratio to 33% per cent. 
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Vu know 


what you expect 
OUT OF THE MARKET 


but are you 
getting it? 


NVESTORS buy and sell securities 

primarily to protect their principal and 
to make money. 

The success they attain (and such suc- 
cess is measured only in dollars) is 
dependent upon the accuracy of the knowl- 
edge employed. 

Slip shod, haphazard, hit or miss methods 
won’t do. Not in the present selective 
market. How much better it is to act 
upon definite knowledge. 


Know What to Do 


The Wetsel method of ascertaining market 
trends and price swings is an exclusive 
method based on a long and successful ex- 
perience. Through analysis of values and 
the Technical Factors which control market 
action, this method is the guide for thou- 
sands of investors who realize that it is to 
their advantage to keep advised WHICH 
stocks to buy (or sell) WHEN and at 
WHAT prices. 


With such knowledge you can increase 


| your likelihood of success. 


Free Booklet Tells How 


Learn about this method of protecting your 
invested capital and increasing your likeli- 
hood of profits. Send for our interesting 
and informative booklet, “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 

. Through Trading.” It contrasts falla- 
cious and sound methods of investing— 
tells how markets can be foretold—how to 
get out of your investing what you expect. 

Send coupon today. Get this booklet 


and see how knowledge can provide 
greater protection and profits for you. 


A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F-23 


TOTrrrr errr re rere eee eee errr eee ee ee eee eee) 
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- 
STOCK MARKET 


TECHNIQUE 


Edited by 
New Issue (Oct.-Nov.) Just Out 


10¢ a copy — All newsstands 


| CONTENTS 


Judging Strength or Weakness 
by the Half Way Points 


Trading in Stocks as a Profession 
Odds Against Amateurs 
What Partridge Said to Livermore 


How We Made $35,000 from a 
Pot of Beans 


100% Judgment for the Long Pull 











135 Page Book Free 


containing these Valuable Articles: 


Speculation as a Fine Art—Judging the 
Market by Tests and Responses—How the 
Law of Supply and Demand Operates— 
Trading Methods, Obsolete and Modern— 
Why Stop Orders are Caught—Why the 
Tape Is a Better Guide—More Profits in 
the Swings—Figure Charts—Three Lines of 
Defense against Loss, etc. ete. 


THIS BOOK SENT AS A PREMIUM 


with a two years’ subscription to the magazine, 
“Stock Market Technique.’ One every other 
12 in all, for $1.00, postpaid. 


Stock Market Technique, 
One Wall Street, New York 


OO I enclose $1. Send me the 135 page 
bound volume and two years’ subscription to 
Stock Market Technique (12 num ers). 


month. 


Name 
Street 
City State 



































Buy This Bargain 
Stock Now 


We have discovered a medium-priced stock which is such 
an outstanding bargain today that it may be expected to 
bring you extraordinary profits in the next big upswing, 
which should begin soon. 


Just to give you an idea of the profit possibilities, if 
this stock is now bought OUTRIGHT—not on a margin— 
and held only until 1931 prices are reached, your profit 
will be over 64%. When 1930 prices are touched, your 
profit will be more than 200%. Best of all, there is 
much to encourage the belief that 1930 prices will be 
duplicated. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting book, ““MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 465, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


No charge—no obligation. Just 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
Dividend Notice 

The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
September 27, 1933, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%4% on the Preferred Stock, and a 
dividend of 40 cents per share on the Common 
Stock, both payable November 1, 1933, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Octo- 
ber 14, 1933. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


The Railroad Group has presented a 
much weaker picture, during the recent 
general market reaction, than the indus- 
trial classification, though the utilities 
have outdone them both for percentage 
of decline. The latter dropped nearly 35 
per cent., compared with around 30 per 
cent. for the rails and less than 15 per 
cent. for the industrials. 


As regards the relationship between 
the rails and industrials, it is indicated 
that some moderate switching has been 
going on from rails into industrials, but 
we question whether it has come from 
very wise or strong sources. It seems 
likely that much of it has been for the 
“public” which still sees rail earnings 
abnormally low and has the added argu- 
ment of threatened inflation for switch- 
ing into the industrial groups. 

We think, however, that this move- 
ment has gone too far, and that a word 
should be said in favor of the railroad 
issues, at least the stronger roads. The 
inflation bogey does not seem quite so 
threatening as it did a few weeks ago, 
and if business recovers without direct 
inflation, as now seems at least possible, 
then the rails are decidedly underpriced. 

Some of the selling in rails may also 
have emanated as a result of the poorer 
showing of weekly loadings, when com- 
pared with the previous year, but here 
also we sense a fallacy. Traffic shot up 
too fast early in the Summer and purely 
normal reaction happens to coincide with 
the peak of the 1932 recovery in this 
series. While seasonal declines may be 
in order from now on, we think they 
will be less sharp this year than last 
and that the gains over 1932 will again 
widen out from now on. We are favor- 
able toward the better class of rail stocks 
and even toward many of the weaker 
issues from a speculative standpoint. 


The Bond Market. In the March 15th 
issue we suggested that the bond market 
had completed a long-term bottom and 
was ready to advance, and in the August 
lst issue we noted that reactions were 
in order, and suggested partial liquida- 
tion. Between those dates the accredit- 
ed bond averages advanced from around 
74 to 88 and have since dropped back to 
around 82. This is sufficient correction 
for the time being and, while we favor 
the lower-priced issues rather than the 
high-grade ones, a renewal of the gen- 
eral bond advance might get under way 
within a short time. 


Holiday Trade Stocks. There are still 
approximately 59 shopping days before 
Christmas but it is not too early to start 
one’s shopping for stocks which will 
benefit from the usual holiday buying 
spirit and which, in this remarkable year 
of 1933, might be expected to be “nira” 
normal. 

Macy, Associated Dry Goods, Gim- 
bels, Kresge, Woolworth, Montgomery- 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck are all in the 
accepted list. Sales for some of these 


have already increased sufficiently to 
make up for higher wages under the 


codes, and the seasonal trend of sales 
is generally upward from now on to 
the end of the year. The writer’s favor. 
ites in the group would be Macy, Wool. 
worth and Sears, Roebuck. 


Railway Equipments are in the fore. 
front of plans now progressing toward 
credit to the railroads for large pur. 
chases of equipment, though the stee| 
companies might also benefit. The equip. 
ments have had hard sledding in recent 
years but there has undoubtedly been 
built up a considerable deficiency in this 
line. In the case of many roads a con- 
siderable portion of total equipment js 
well over 20 years old. The following 
table shows a few examples, with per- 
centage of equipment bought previous 
to 1910. 


Percentage Equipment Over 
20 Years Old 


Road 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio .... 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 

Delaware & Hudson .... 

Lo AS eR rere 
New York Central 


Per Cent. 





New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 68.5 
TS ae re eee 53.5 
NINN 55s ko a cn stananincacdaneceus 35.4 
NORMED BRON Sacoikickec. caasnsnsadasaacarccn We 39, 


Of the major beneficiaries for any 
material equipment buying program, we 
favor American Locomotive, Baldwin 
and American Car & Foundry, in that 
order. General Railway Signal might 
also prove profitable, though it is more 
speculative than the others. 


The Wet Parade continues to march 
“back down the street again” up which 
it so confidently went 15 years ago. 
After the Florida vote on October 10th, 
with 33 states in line for prohibition 
repeal out of a necessary 36, there will 
be a lull until November 7th, when Ohio, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and Utah all flock to 
the polls on the same day. 

With six states voting and only three 
more needed, repeal will almost certain- 
ly be voted on that day. The celebration 
in the stock market is quite likely to 
come before the shouting in the streets, 
however, since Wall Street customarily 
looks well ahead of the march. 

Consequently, if the speculative cele- 
bration waxes warm somewhat previous 
to November 7th, we would be inclined 
to accept substantial profits in the “pro- 
hibition repeal” issues, previously rec- 
ommended, with an eye to intermediate 
reaction “when the good news is out.” 


Warner Brothers Pictures appears to 
the writer to be outsmarting the rest of 
the movie industry in getting the jump 
on “big-time hits” of the musical come- 
dy type, the “girls-girls-girls” revue, oF 
what you will. Though the company !s 
perhaps not very far out of the woods 
as yet, the stock is giving signs of in- 
creasing technical strength and it looks 
like a good speculation around current 
quotations of 7 to 8. 
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Were You Advised 
TO BUY CHRYSLER 233.2 


Were You Advised 
TO SHAL CHRYSLER a/0c50.2 


On August 7, when Chrysler Motors was selling around 325% to 34%, members of McNeel’s 
Financial Service were advised to buy the stock at those levels. This advice was based 
not on guesswork but on our knowledge of the company’s immediate and future prospects. 
The advice to buy and hold Chrysler was repeated in many subsequent issues. On Septem- 
ber 18, however, recognizing that the stock had outrun its immediate possibilities, members 
were advised through our regular weekly bulletins to sell the stock above 50. On that day it 
sold at 5214. Four days later, on September 22, the stock sold at 4154—a drop of over 11 points 
from its high. The net result of these advices is that members who followed them made 
profits of almost 60% in less than six weeks. NOT PAPER PROFITS, but ACTUAL 
PROFITS. 


Following are excerpts from the bulletin 
of August 7 advising the purchase of 
Chrysler. (The entire bulletin is on 
record and will be furnished free to 
anyone who desires it.) 








Following is the complete selling advice 

in regard to Chrysler contained in the 

bulletin of September 18: 

“Chrysler was first recommended on August 7 when 


it was available between 3254 and 34%. On August 
28, when the stock was selling between 4544 and 


“We are familiar with the records of companies 
which have made a remarkable surge and attracted 
widespread attention but these surges have been of 
a purely temporary nature. Not so with Chrysler 
Corporation . . in the six months ended June 
30, 1933, Chrysler Corporation, for the first time in 
its career, attained second place in the entire auto- 
mobile industry . . . the company _ reported 
earnings of $1.80 a share on the 4,315,076 shares of 
stock for the second quarter. . - Don’t lose 
sight of the speculative possibilities of Chrysler 
stock when the market resumes its forward march. 
It is distinctly in the bargain class between 30 and 
34.” 


475% we reiterated our views. The stock has since 
sold above 52. The rise to that level has been 
brought about by a growing realization of what we 
pointed out, i. e., third quarter earnings approxi- 
mating the $1.80 a share balance for the second 
quarter. We are nearing the close of the third 
quarter and while Chrysler could conceivably report 
earnings approximating the second quarter, the con- 
servatism of the management might reasonably call 
for liberal reserves against third quarter earnings 
to provide something of a cushion for the fourth 
quarter when preparation is being made for new 
models. We recommend that profits be taken in 
Chrysler above 50.” 








AUGUST .............CHRYSLER..3254 SEPTEMBER 18....CHRYSLER..5214 


Chrysler is but one of the many profitable recommendations presented to members of 
McNeel’s Financial Service in recent months. McNeel’s has advised the purchase of stocks 
in general when they should be bought and advised the sale when they should be sold. Before 
the July 18th break we advised liquidationof stocks and following the break, which carried 
the average level of the market down over twenty points at a time when fear that liquidation 


had started anew, we courageously advised our members to re-purchase stocks around the low / 
levels of the break. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 841 $40 
10 1,440 11 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 88 
No 1,292 30 
25 2,474 57 
No 600 110 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 70 
No 10,155 12 
25 1,711 34 
No 1,830 41 
100 450 173 
100 18662 134 
2 60 ot 39 
No 4 12 
50 8,677 55 
25  ~=2,000 25 
1 589 23 
100 2,427 267 
100 825 215 
25 2,667 51 
No 219 71 
No 843 39 
100 §=2,563 131 
20 439 43 
5 2,098 10 
No 3,200 128 
25 4,395 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 6 
No 965 35 
No 512 16 
100 191 176 
No 1,123 36 
No 1,800 20 
25 = 7,655 50 
5 4,369 18 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,000 17 
No 2.530 4 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 55 
No 14,218 18 
20 1,733 42 
5 4,743 15 
25 ~—s.2,530 34 
100 450 149 
10 1,000 23 
1 6,435 3 
100 516 263 
50 1,689 91 
No 700 25 
No 953 11 
20 10,872 34 
No 2,256 56 
5 930 11 
No 3,316 29 
100 sit 6120 
No 413 110 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,360 10 
No 662 45 
10 43,500 14 
No 321 19 
No 2,000 z 
No 1,760 14 
No 1,156 21 
No 1,455 22 
1 2,283 2 
100 2,490 158 
No 198 99 


Deficit. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


October 31. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 


1932 


$2.73 
0.574 
0.837 
3.62 
2.297 
3.26 
7.807° 
9.357 
Nil 
9.227 
0.657 
1.297 
4.967 
3.01 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.31, 6 m 


0.437, 6 m 


eeeeee 
seoeeee 


eeeeee 


1.887* 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 
Rate 


Ase Reguction .«. ... i sic<c000 
ROC Ro re 
Atiegnamy COED. 0.05 600<0% , 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Allis CRAMIESS 4... 000 sess kis 
Ageerican COR ii cases cesice 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International.... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer: BELO Beles séossaos 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amet. WOOIlER ....... 0.00000 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Agmour of Ui. “A”... ........0° 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ a 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 


* CON .+ © «© © © © @ 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... *3 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Compatty .........-. 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing ........ he 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
a Ee are eee ras 
CEPro Ge PASCO ..0.cincscxs oe 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
CPURIBE NODEBS. 6 sos0:0:c0:5.5100840 0.50 
SOO ee ee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ie 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern ; 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 
Consolidated Oil........... 7 
Continental Cati...c..0..00 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn. Prod. Refining....... 3u 
oe Ce mr 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match........... 1 
POG NOS a5. 65s dsc odes 1.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 


Fastman Koga ..é6cs0ce0s 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite .......00. - 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Erie R. R 


General Asphalt........... 
General Electric........... 
General Foods............. 
Generas MIS oi ccc cise ceed 3 
General Motors........... 

General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
Cer SORE oc dade taueaeaee 
EsGOGHICN. 3B. Boss cs wscede 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(b) Year ended 


( 1.60 


ee 


ear ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 31; ’28-’32 
20. Bs "20232 
57- 1; ’29-32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4; ’29-’32 
158- 29; ’27-32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
55- °3; ’29-32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; °24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
m+ 1: 3-2 
76- 3; ’25-'32 
298- 18; °’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-’32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-’32 
141- 7; ’23-’32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 
85- 4; '26-32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
112- 5; ’27-’32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; °’26-’32* 
71- 4; '25-32 
63- 4; ’29-’32 
30- 2; ’29-'32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-32 
63- 4; ’21-32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-’32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’20-’32 
14- 6; ’27-32 
231- 22; ’29-’32 
265- 35; ’22-’32 
174- 8; ’28-’32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94- 2: ’23-’32 
97- 4; ’20-32 
403- 9; ’29-32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-’32 
92- 8; ’29-'32 
153- 6; ’25-32 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109- 2; ’20-’32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
61- 1; ’25-’32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
26- 3; ’25-32 


(s) Partly estimated. 


FORBES fo; 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


112 - 47% 100 35 
33-11% 25 39 


a . 
145%- 7034 140 44 
2634- 6 16 


98%- 4914 990 44 
39%- 6% Ce 


195%- 3% 9 
15%- 4% 9 
39%- 5% 32 
19 - 4% 13 
31%- 5% 18 
53%- 10% 45... 
74-21% 65 39 


13434- 86% 118 76 
943%4- 503% = 8757 


17 - 3% 11 
22%- 5 16 
7¥%- 1% 4 


28%- 9 14 3.6 
19 - 4 16 
5714- 9 36 L/ 
6%- 1% 2 
64%- 39% 4] 8.3 
1534- 5 14 


37%4- 22 
114- 1% 5 
4%- 1% 3 
9334- 37% 61 
46 -17% 27 
2914- 17% 25 40 
3914- 12 36 42 
8534- 32% 75 2 
8934- 46 77 39 


21y%- 3 14 
471%4- 9% 35 

5%- 1 3 
333%4- 4% 20 


38 - 6% 20 


anuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March i 
(k) Year ended September 30. 4 


(n) Year endet 
(u) Plus dividend in st0* 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 


$2 
112 
21 
112 
40 
58 
9 
37 
14 


26 


hy 


25 


38 
46 
42 


17 


1933 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
3.407 


Nilé 
9.11 
3.147 
0.147 
0.617 


0.09% 


Ren NKSH HRS 
¢ SOMO 
= RESONH SSS 


Ww 
ah tek 
Ho 
ot 


2.01 


2.10 
0.45+ 
1.03 
9.387 

35.46 
1.007 


0.497 
3.3274 
3.37 


0.534 
0.17 
2.54 
2.08 
1.537 
10.957 
1.16 
3.0574 
1.07 
0.01 
5.34 
1.967 
3.657 


0.227 
2.334 
0.207 
0.305 


1.437 
0.98 
0.73 
7.49 
0.69 
0.44 
1.95 
1.56 
0.47 
8.457 
3.327 
1.667 
10.887 
11.087 


0.817 
0.46 

3.447 

2.32 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.84, 6 m 
0.527 8 m 
0.837, 6 m 


Nilé 


1.46%, 
11.767, 
0.94%. 


0.117, 
0.89, 6 m 
0.377, 6 m 
0.76, 6 m 
0.80, 6 m 
1.058 
0.84, 6 m 
1.137, 7 m 
3.597, 6 m 
1.47« 


0.87, 6 m 


0.47, 7 m 
4.164, 8 m 


- 


Reb 8 
DNDN ANDAAAN 
BBS SBBSES 


NS 
db 
rv 


Hershey Chocolate 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Hudson Motor 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines.... 
Int. Harvester 

Int. Nickel of Canada 

Int. Tel. & Tel 


Kelvinator Corp. .......... 
Kennecott Copper 


Kroger Grocery 
Liggett & Myers “B” 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Lorillard Tobacco 


McKeesport Tin Plate.... 
Mack Truck 

Macy, 

Mid-Continent Pet 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward...... Ry 


Nash Motors 

National Biscuit 

Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products 
National Distillers Prods... 
Nat. Power & Light 
National Steel 

New York Central 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Packard Motors 
Pennsylvania R. R 

Pere Marquette 

Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated 


Radio Corporation 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum 

South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 

Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp 


Texas Corporation 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific 

United Aircrait & Transport 
United Corporation 

United Fruit 

United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

U. S. Realty & Improve... 
U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 


Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; ’27-’32 


74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 
: i 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
59- 
72- 
77- 


82- 15; 


; 24-32 
3; 27-32 


; *22-'32 
; °24-"32 
; ’28-’32 
; °28-’32 
3; ’29-’32 


; 26-32 
; 29-32 
; 26-’32 
; '24-’32* 


; °24-32 
; '23-'32 
; '24-’32* 
; °24-32 


; °28-’32 
; °28-’32 
; °25-'32* 
; 20-32 
; 22-32 
; 28-32 


; 26-32 
; 26-32" 
6; °26-’32 
; 24-32 
; °28-'32 
7; ’26-’32 
; ’29-32 
; 26-32 
; °24-32 
; '26-’32 


: "2i~ae 
2; 729-32 
* "22-32 
; '26-32 
s  Zi= ae 
; '27-"32 


; °29-'32 
; '27-’32 
; 29-32 


; 27-32 
: 2432+ 
: °27-32 
: 27-232 
: °22-°32 
: °22-°32 
; '26-32 
: °25.°32 
°26-'3? 


85- 20: '22-'32 


77- 
98- 
75- 


Listed 1933 


2; *29-'32 
3; ’24-'32 


9; 26-32 


85- 12: ’26-’32 


139- 
67- 


182- 


8; ’29-'32 
2; 29-32 


7; °28-’32 


140- 16; °29-'32 


59- 


8; ’24-’32 


298- 28: °24-’32 


162- 
76- 


7° "29-32 
4; '29-32 


159- 10: °26-'32 


60- 


9; ’29-’32 


244- 13; ’28-'32 


51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 


1; ’27-’32 
7; 728-32 
2; ’25-32 
1; ’22-’32 


262- 21; ’26-’32 
272- 12; ’28-’32 
68- 9; 


27-32 


203- 16: °28-'32 
104- 22: °29.’32 


37 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


72 - 35% 50 6.0 
19 - 6% 14 whi 
16%- 3 1] 


10%- 4% 
153%4- 753% 
46 - 13% 
22%- 6% 
21%- 5% 


1558 
26 - 
16%- 


35%- 


993R- 
36%- 
421). 
25%- 


PO: 


ets Nae 
‘DRS WWwWNWw AN: - 


° f wwu 


364- 


31%- 
6%- 
421% - 
er 
57%- 
58%%- 


12%- 
11%- 
54%4- 
47 - 
15Y%- 
4856- 
28 - 
3834- 
36 - 
3/5K- 
221, 
447;- 
43%- 
63 - 
11%4- 
834- 


30%- 
41 - 
35Y3- 

934- 


3914- 
51%- 
2334- 

laz ~ 
467%6- 


. VU 
* A&W 


54 kee 
27 3.7 
36 bile 
38 6.1 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(u) Plus dividend in stock. 


anuary 31. 
ear ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


_ Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended 
Oca? ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
tober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 








It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 


There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
principles that govern the market — rules and 
principles that you can easily master by reading 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 


o stitute science for guess, success for failure. 
What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 
Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 
What does Volume teach? How important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 
How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 
How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 
Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—unot a panacea for 
the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York ' 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 





FORBES for 


Do you want to become 
a Stock Market ‘‘Insider’’? 


Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 
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‘No Dull Season” Is 
Continental’s Aim 


HE Fall season may be a dull one for 

many automobile salesmen, bui Con- 
tinental Automobile Company is out to 
make it a big one for the men who sell 
Continental cars to consumers. 

A bonus check of ten doilars for each 
ar sold will reward retail salesmen who 
ll and deliver a car or more a week 
fom September 18 to October 28 (Sep- 
tember 25 to November 4 west of the 
Rocky Mountains). This will mean a 
hoost of nearly fifty per cent. in their usual 
earnings. The dealer who employs the 
salesman must replace the cars sold with 
new ones from the factory. 

Continental’s theory in staging an auto- 
mobile sales drive in the normally dull 
Fall: Business needs no stimulant during 
the real selling season when a natural de- 
mand exists. This Fall’s sales contest will 
increase sales at a time when they nor- 
mally are falling off. The company re- 
ports “very satisfactory” results from the 
first three weeks of the drive. 





A Little Laugh 


Foreman (on excavation job): “Do you 
think you are fit for really hard labor?” 

Applicant: “Well, some of the best 
judges in the country have thought so.” 


In that new deal nearly everybody wants 
the jack—Greensboro, Georgia, Herald- 
Journal. 


“How can I get my husband to tell me 
about his business affairs?” asks a wife of 
Dorothy Dix. Try to get him to buy a 
new car.—Atlanta Journal. 


Oklahoma has a merchant who aroused a 
lot of interest lately by staging, not a 
“going out of business” sale, but a “stay- 
ing in business” sale. 


Small Boy: “Dad says if you send his 
collars back again like this, he’ll punch 
your head.” 

Laundry Manager: “He will, will he? 
Let's see what size he takes. Thirteen and 
ahalf, eh? All right—let him come!” 


A lady was entertaining the small son 
of her friend. 

_Are you sure you can cut your meat, 
Willy?” she asked, after watching him a 
moment, 

“Oh, yessum,” he replied, without look- 
ng up. “We often have it as tough as 
this at home.” 


“Have you ever driven a car?” the 
lady applicant for a license was asked. 
“One hundred and twenty thousand 
miles,” put in her husband, “and never had 
a hand on the wheel.” 
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Issue! 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


will be the 


Guest Editor 


of the 
NOVEMBER 


Golden Book 


HE NOTED NOVELIST picks 

his Six Favorite Short Stories 
from the World’s Literature. All 
six appear complete in this Novem- 
ber issue, in addition to the GOLDEN 
Boox’s regular features. It is a 
literary treat you will not want to 
miss. GOLDEN Book may be pur- 
chased at all the better newsstands 
but you can make sure of your copy 
by mailing the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. 


( OLDEN BOOK offers the busy 
reader a golden treasury of ‘the 
best entertainment of all time. It 
opens the resources 
of a_ world library 
and presents only the 
things worth while 
today. There is more 
truly entertaining read- 
ing to be found in 
the time-tested, en- 
during literature of the world, 
past and present, than in con- 
temporary writings alone—if you 
only had the time to search it out. 
Now, that is exactly what the 
GoLDEN Book does for you. In its 
pages you meet only old and new 


Vy 





HUGH WALPOLE 
will be 
Guest Editor 


for December 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1 for the next six issues of the GoLDEN 
Book, beginning with Mr. Tarkington’s November number. 
(The regular price of GoLDEN Book is $3 a year.) 


friends who will give you lasting 
pleasure; that splendid company of 
entertainers you have always in- 
tended to read. 


OLDEN BOOK is edited for 
growing minds, whether six- 
teen or sixty. See how brilliant 
editing restores the lustre, the vigor- 
ous life of old masters. Here is 
mankind’s splendid heritage, stripped 
of the deadly dullness of musty 
tomes and scholastic associations. 
“When I buy the GoLDEN BooK,” 
says a New York lawyer and con- 
noisseur of good reading, “I feel 
that I am going to 
a reception where I 
am sure of meeting 
only amusing and cele- 
brated people.” In 
every issue are thrill- 
ing short stories, a 
novelette, biography, 
a play, poetry, essays; the triumphs 
of men’s thinking; countless wise 
and witty flashes from great minds 
of past and present, pungent conceits 
throughout to catch your mind un- 
awares. If you are not a regular 
reader of GoLDEN Book the coupon 
below makes an exceptional get- 
acquainted offer. Try it. You will 
congratulate yourself. 


Forbes 10-15-33 
































Family Men Can’t 
Afford to Take 


Chances 


Le MAN with 


family responsibilities cannot 
afford to gamble with the future 
of those dependent on him. 


That’s why he turns with 
confidence to the protective 
features of life insurance. With 
it his plans cannot fail, what- 
ever happens. 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTONn, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inquiry BuREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about life 
insurance for protection. 


City... 


F. M. 10-33 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 





EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 

clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A 87?4c 
per share 
Common Stock 374c per Share 


Both dividends have been de- 
| clared payable October 30, 

1933 to stockholders of record 
at close of business October 
16, 1933. 








E. A. Battey 
Treasurer 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 71 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, equal to 114% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of :his 
Company by check on October 16, 
1933, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on September 
30, 1933. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 






























Six Bond Possibilities 


at 40¢ on 


the Dollar 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





A Suggested List of Low-Grade Bonds 


Average Int. 


Int. Earned Current 

Company Interest Maturity Earned 1932 Price Yield 
American & Foreign Power 5 2030 4.0 4 38 13.2% 
Colorado Fuel and Iron.... 5 1943 1.4 Def. 38 ee 
International Tel & Tel.... 4% 1952 2.4 0.6 39 11.5 
Kelly-Springfield .......... 6 1942 = Def. 47 12.8 
| 6 1941 3.0 Def. 26 
Studebaker Corporation.... 6 1942 rae Def. 38 





\ \ ] E have pointed out in previous 
articles that inflation ordinarily 
penalizes the conservative investor 
while rewarding the shoe-string speculator. 
That is only one of the many dangerous 
aspects which make inflation a_ short- 
sighted mirage, but the fact remains that 
in an era of inflation the usual rules of 
conservative investment must largely be 
thrown into the discard, and quite often 
securities which would normally be rated 
only as low-grade speculations may save 
the day for the otherwise conservative 
investor. 

In the present article, we are suggesting 
a portfolio of highly speculative and low- 
grade bond issues. They are so speculative 
that a number of the companies have ac- 
tually suspended their bond interest and 
are in technical receivership. Neverthe- 
less, it is just such a list as this that would 
profit tremendously from actual inflation, 
because the sudden rise in commodity 
prices and the feverish, but temporary, 
activity, of which we have already had a 
foretaste, would increase corporation 
profits so that interest would again be 
covered many times over and such bond 
prices could easily rise from their present 
low levels to parity. 

Their prices would probably not go much 
above par no matter how much inflation 
we might have. That is why, if such 
parity were reached under inflation, the 
investor would step aside and again trans- 
fer his capital from such speculative bonds 
into common stock equities or into com- 
modities where further appreciation would 
come nearer at least to keeping in step 
with advancing prices. 


N some respects, therefore, putting a 

fair portion of one’s capital into a 
speculative bond list of this type is per- 
haps even wiser than going headlong into 
actual equities. While inflation _ still 
threatens, it is not an absolute certainty, 
and conservative economists are hoping 
that such a dangerous experiment may yet 
be avoided. If it is avoided, we may still 
envisage continued gradual increase in 
business profits, so that such speculative 
bonds as these have good chances for ap- 
preciation whether we actually get in- 
flation or not. 


And if we do embark on a program of 
inflation, then that fact should be fairly 
well evident before such bonds reach parity. 
The investor in such a case would already 
have his good profits in the speculative 
bond list during the early part of inflation, 
and when the course of depreciation ap- 
peared more definite he would still have 
time to switch from the speculative bond 
list into stocks and commodities, to ride 
out the rest of the inflationary storm. 


MERICAN and Foreign Power Com- 

pany is a subsidiary of Electric Bond 
and Share and operates public utility prop- 
erties in Cuba, Panama, Mexico, South 
America, and in many other countries 
throughout the world. Practically all of 
its income is derived in foreign currencies, 
and such income would therefore advance 
as the American dollar is depreciated. 

The company’s chief item of funded 
debt is $50,000,000 of 5 per cent. gold 
debentures due in 2030, but there are also 
subsidiary bond issues of more than that 
amount, and about $50,000,000 of notes 
payable which come due toward the end of 
the present month. The notes payable are 
likely to cause some difficulty for the 
company, and readers may be able to get 
these bonds for considerably less than the 
price currently quoted as the critical date 
of October 26th is approached. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is the 
largest producer of steel west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is a complete unit in its 
industry, but has suffered rather heavily 
during the depression and has recently 
been placed in technical receivership. A 
good share of the company’s business is 
in steel rails, and any impetus given to such 
buying should be of benefit. 

The company has a total funded debt 
of around $32,000,000, but there are less 
than $5,000,000 outstanding of the general 
sinking fund gold 5’s which are due in 
1943. This issue has seniority over the 
other bonds and is secured by a first 
mortgage on all of the company’s property 
and assets. ; 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation is another company whose 
revenue should take on. additional value 
on any further depreciation of the Amefi- 
can dollar. Much of its communication 
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carried on outside of the 
Although it also owns the 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company, 
which is chiefly a domestic operating sub- 
sidiary, International Tel. & Tel. is noted 
as the largest company of its kind operat- 
ing in the communications field outside of 
this country. 

There is a large funded debt of nearly 
¢200,000,000, but the senior obligation is 
the $35,000,000 of 4% per cent. gold 
debentures here noted and due in 1952. 
This issue is not secured by mortgage, but 
neither are the other bond issues, and it is 
a direct obligation of the corporation. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company is one 
of the smaller concerns in its field and 
has had a poor record of earnings for the 
past decade. The company went through 
a recapitalization in 1932, and while no 
spectacular gains have been made, the 
fundamental position has been improved. 

According to the latest report, there are 
less than $3,000,000 of the ten-year 6 per 
cent. subordinate notes outstanding. These 
are the result of the recapitalization plan 
and are due April Ist, 1942. The com- 
pany still showed a loss in 1932 and will 
probably show another deficit in the 
present year. 


activity is 
United States. 


TIS STEEL COMPANY is a com- 

paratively small concern but is a com- 
plete unit in its field. Earning record has 
been satisfactory, though depressions like 
the recent one have usually produced a 
series of deficits. 

The company’s only bond issue is that of 
a little over $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
gold 6’s which are due in 1941, and which 
are secured by a first mortgage on all of 
the company’s real estate and equipment. 


In 1932, the company showed the largest 
deficit in twelve years, at nearly $3,000,000, 
and bond interest was defaulted March 1st, 
1933. Much of the company’s production 
is for the automobile industry, however, 
and it is hoped that the upturn in this field 
will be of some material assistance to the 
corporation. 

Studebaker Corporation is one of the 
few automobile companies with a fairly 
large funded debt, and this has only re- 
cently been acquired through the merger 
with White Motors. There are now 
about $15,000,000 of these 6 per cent. gold 
notes outstanding, and they are payable 
December 1st, 1942. The notes are con- 
vertible into common stock, beginning in 
1935, at the rate of one share of stock 
lor each $25 principal of the notes. 

The company has had what may be 
termed bad luck in several of its ventures 
in recent years, and earnings have been 
on the decline since 1928, with a deficit 
of over $8,000,000 last year. Early in 
1933 the company entered receivership, and 
reorganization is proceeding slowly. 

The short synopsis rendered for the ac- 
companying list of bonds may not sound 
like a particularly good recommendation, 
but it is only fair to be frank with regard 
to the definite difficulties of such com- 
panies. That is the reason, moreover, why 
their bonds are now available for less 
than fifty cents on the dollar. It may be 
stressed again that this list is not suggested 
xcept for pure speculation and chiefly 
on the basis of partial and diversified pro- 
tection against any early stages of inflation. 
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Fifth Avenue at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Madison Avenue at 60th St. 


ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, September 30, 1933 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 


Public Securities .. ere 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ek ge 
Other Securities ... gt Sire Oe 


Loans and Bills Purchased 7. ee Te 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ar 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ‘ 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ... . 
Bank Buildings . . . , 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. ....... - $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ... 7,963,616.16 





Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for any i + « « 
Acceptances .... i ah ee 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills .. . 
‘ " $1,007,638,346.77 


Deposits .... ‘ 
Outstanding Checks — 23,373,957 .25 





CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- W. A. HARRIMAN. 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 


W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 


JOHN A. HARTFORD. . 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . 


$ 188,929,109.20 
435,239,835.23 
76,692,283.22 
7,800,000.00 
24,587,525.77 
539,174,100.08 
2,403,520.17 
7,972,507.99 
94,064,946.82 
14,133,359.38 
8,409,195.83 


$1,399,406,383.69 





$ 267,963,616.16 


6,183,130.69 
94,064,946.82 


182,386.00 


1,031,012,304.02 


$1,399,406,383.69 





WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
President, The Great 


ia «a 


President, The Mutual 





Railroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY . Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER .. . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 


. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD .._.. . President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 


MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Field, Glore & Co. 


LEWIS GAWIMT . 6. 6 8 i we @ President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER........... President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE @. GRACE. ...... . President, 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY. ..... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY ..... President, 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON ...... President, 


Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER. . President 
LANSING P. REED . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the Board 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN. ...... New York 
VALENTINE P.SNYDER ...... Retired 
EUGENE W.STETSON .. . . Vice-President 


JOSEPH R. SWAN . President, Guaranty 

Company of New York 
STEVENSON E.WARD....... Banker 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY ‘be 


GEORGE WHITNEY 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 


nker 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of |. T. Williams & Sons 























ThefamousCHIEFheadsa 
whole tribe of fine Santa Fe 
trains — sunshine bound 


W.J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1190 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Please send booklets concerning Santa Fe 
| winter trips and trains. 


inter 


in the 


warmth 


When at home the bleak 
wind sings in the naked 
trees ...then ho! for 


alifornia 


and So. Arizona 


—somewheredown thatlong 
mellow coast between the 
Golden Gate and the Mexi- 
can border... or among the 
ranches and desert oases of 
southern Arizona and the 
Palm Springs area ... where 
play knows no winter 


MAIL COUPON 











Hotel Cleveland offers the 
happy (and seldom - met) 
combination of convenience 
and charm. It is directly 
connected with Cleveland's 
great new Union Passenger 
Terminal in the heart of the 
city. . Yet it has the quiet, 
secluded luxury and _inti- 


macy of a private club. 


Rooms from $2.50 single, $4 
double. Two restaurants and 


Coffee Shop. Servidor Service. 


Floor Clerks. 


CLEVELAND 








The value of Forbes Magazine to 
the Advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the Reader. 











News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


NRA _ Breeds’ Labor 
Disputes. Like many 
other industries, the au- 
tomotive factories have 
begun to feel the effects 
of the encouragement 
given by NRA code labor 
provisions to argument 
over minor as well as 
major points in employer- 
‘employee _ relationships. 
Strikes of die and pat- 
tern makers in Flint, 
Pontiac and Detroit, com- 
plaints of alleged dis- 
crimination against union 
members in several Gen- 
eral Motors units, a 
strike of Ford workers in 
several branch assembly 
plants and settlement of a strike at the 
Bower Roller Bearing plant in Detroit 
were among the news items of the last 
month. 

Up to the time of writing, no serious 
disturbances have occurred but there is 
reason to view the situation with real 
concern. Confidence exists, however, 
that arbitration results finally will sup- 
port fair intent and honest action. Many 
of the present moves can be interpreted, 
I think, as trials of strength on the part 
of union organizers. 

The setlement of the Bower dispute, 
which involved alleged discrimination 
against union employees, was particular- 
ly interesting because a question arose 
as to whether the employees should be 
represented by labor union officials or 
by works council representatives. Works 
council representatives as well as labor 
union representatives participated in 
the hearing before the NRA concilia- 
tion Board. The strike was settled in 
four hours, the Board ruling that there 
was no _ evidence of discrimination 
against union employees. 

The Ford situation may well develop 
to a point where it will bring a show- 
down between the big manufacturer and 
NRA. 


Motorcycles on Decline in U. S. There 
are more motorcycles running throughout 
world to-day than ever before. Total 
was 2,840,888 according to the last count. 

But the popularity of the two- 
wheelers continues to decline in the 
United States; trend here has been 
downward steadily for a good many 
years. Only about 100,000 are operating 
here now. 

The answer, of course, is that nowhere 
else in the world are really low-priced 
automobiles available. 

Germany uses more motorcycles than 
any other country—810,000. United 
Kingdom is next with approximately 
613,000 and France third with about 
525,000. 















Automobile finance 
companies have been 
fighting for two years to 
get automobile _instal- 
ment paper recognized 
for discount at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

So far their plea has 
fallen on deaf ears. 
Gathered in convention 
last month in Chicago, 
however, some of the 
more prominent execu- 
tives professed to think 
that the idea is gaining 
ground lately. 


The Paris and London 
automobile shows each 
year mark the time at 

which numerous American automobile 
executives cross the Atlantic to combine 
a study of European design trends with 
visits to various overseas organizations 
important in their again-expanding ex- 
port business. 

Results of visits of previous years will 
be evident in more than one new Ameri- 
can model appearing at the local auto- 
mobile shows in this country next Jan- 
uary and February. The first of our 
exhibits is the New York show, January 
6-13, and one of the most interesting 
of the European-derived design features 
seems almost certain to be independent 
wheel suspension about which I wrote 
here some months ago. 

The Paris show will just be ending as 
this is read. The London show will be 
half over; it ends October 21. In the 
next issue I shall be able to tell about 
the more important trends developed 
there. 


The 1934 Studebaker line shows 
marked improvements in body _ lines, 
with definite tendencies toward stream- 
lining, especially in the adoption of 
streamlined rear fenders and sloped rear 
body sections. Prices. are below any 
previous Studebaker offerings and ap- 
pear to establish this company’s determi 
nation to concentrate its activities in the 
low and medium-priced fields. Elimi- 
nation of the Rockne brings Studebaker 
into the 1934 market with a series ol 
Dictator Six models starting at $645, 
Commander Eights starting at $845, and 
President Eights starting at $1,045. _ 

Body interiors are roomier than ™ 
previous models and a distinctly new 
system of ventilation is provided. The 
cars carry the new six-position head- 
lamps which, by means of a toe-buttot 
on the floorboard, permit the driver 
throw beams at any of three levels t0 
the right of the road when passing 0f- 
coming cars. 

The Nash announcement is on its way 
as this is written. 






